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ERIOUS observers of contemporary movements can 
scarcely fail to take account of a new spirit which is 
animating reformers. There was a time when the 
more rugged virtues were highly valued in this country. 
Independence, especially, was a title to respect. 

Proverbial philosophy boiled the idea down to a saying that 
Providence helps those that help themselves. What was 
possible to legislation was to remove barriers and hindrances 
trom the way. Liberty went with independence, and the ideal 
state of citizenship was that in which the individual enjoyed 
the maximum amount of freedom and had the spirit to depend 
mostly on his resources. In very recent times these old notions 
have been to a great extent discarded, and, to use a well-worn 
simile, the aim of the State has been to become more and more 
of a grandmother to those who belong to it. Independence 
is not nourished to-day either in the rich or the poor as it used 
to be. Anyone who has to do with the sons or daughters of 
wealthy people will very often find them almost helpless when 
confronted with tasks which they have been accustomed to see 
performed by servants. We know very well that some of them 
are different, that on tour and in camp, in games and in long 
expeditions for scientific or sporting purposes, they learn to 
become as hardy and self-sufficient as were the best of their 
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forefathers. The children of the poor do not easily fall into this 
vice ; but a great many measures that have been passed through 
Parliament have had a tendency to sap,their vigorous independ- 
ence. It is the blame of no party in particular, because both 
have done exactly the same kind of thing ; but we should kecp 
clearly in mind the difference between legislation which is 
calculated to enlarge the opportunities and break down tlic 
barriers for working-men, and legislation which is purely grand- 
motherly in character. Free education comes readiest to view 
as an example. The State compels the father and mother to 
send their child to school, decides the sort of education it shall 
receive and bears the cost of it. 

Much may be said in favour of so-called free education, but 
certain objections to it are open and palpable. First, it sub- 
stitutes the corporate responsibility of the State for the individual 
responsibility of the father and mother; and, secondly, the 
State is unable to give the child or class of children the education 
most needful to it. Thus the country child is taught precisely 
the same things as the town child, and the identical preparation 
is given to a boy whose life will be spent behind the counter 
and to one whose duty it will be to follow the plough. We must 
class as grandmotherly in the same way all attempts to limit 
the hours of work. We do not by any means mean to insinuate 
that on the whole these regulations may not work for good. 
What we do say is that they treat the individual and the class 
as though they were not competent to undertake the re- 
sponsibility for themselves. In some respects it is stepping 
backward to medievalism. The feudal idea of legislation 
was to order the doings of rich and poor. Attempts were made 
to fix the price of bread and the wages of labour, to dictate to 
people as to what clothes they should wear or what they should 
not wear. We all remember Pope’s “ Buried in woollen, 
’Twould a saint provoke,”’ referring to the regulation of the day 
that dead bodies should be buried in woollen garments. 

If we take the other side of legislation, that is meant to 
enlarge the opportunities of the citizen, we can find a great 
number of useful and meritorious measures. To illustrate 
the principle we cannot do better than take the case of the 
agricultural labourer, over whose immediate destiny great states- 
men are said to be brooding at the present moment. With all 
the legislation that has been enacted to better his chances in 
this world we are in fullsympathy. There may be two opinions 
as to whether he should be helped by the State to buy a little 
holding or should rent one ; but there can be no dispute as to 
the wisdom of offering him the opportunity of doing one or the 
other. It has enlarged his outlook and opened the way to a 
ladder by which he can rise upward. But suppose, on the other 
hand, that the scheme which has been ventilated during the past 
week, of giving him a minimum wage, were to be carried ; would 
he be any the better? We do not think he would. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, who has made the proposal, scarcely seems to under- 
stand the country labourer as well as he does the town onc. 
Thus he considers it a great mystery that wages should be low 
in one quarter of the country and higher in another, it appearing 
to him a paradox that the same service should vary so much 
in value as measured by payment. As a matter of fact, the 
cause of these variations is well understood, and is extremely 
simple. Where wages are low there is no competition for 
labour ; where they are high there is. For example, in East 
Anglia, and to a great extent this is also true of Wessex, there 
are comparatively few industries, and the country labourer 
therefore has no choice except that of migrating to a town or 
accepting the wages offered him. In Yorkshire and Lancashire 
there are great industries always tempting him to forsake the 
fields. In Durham and Northumberland the mines hold out 
a similar invitation. In consequence, on land situated close 
to the scene of great industries, the wage of the labourer is the 
best in England ; where there is no great industry the wage is 
the worst in England. To impose a minimum would be an 
injustice alike to employer and employed. It would mean that 
vast numbers of those now receiving poor wages would receive 
none at all, and that many to whom a job is frequently offered, 
although they are not very fit for it, would be thrown on charity. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Norah McGarel-Hogg is the 
A subject of our frontispiece this week. Miss McGarel- 
Hogg is the daughter of the second Baron Magheramorne 
and niece of the present Baron. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lirt 


be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper 


When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corres 
Spondence at once to him 
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ERY great sympathy will be felt with Queen 
Alexandra’s affliction in the shape of the sudden 
death of her brother, the King of Denmark. It is 
one of many sad vicissitudes that have come into 
her life since the passing of King Edward. The death 

took place under circumstances unparalleled in the previous 
history of Royal personages. The late King Frederick had gone 
out for a walk from the hotel a which he was staying at Ham- 
burg, feeling, we are told, particularly well. On returning, 
however, he turned faint at some distance from the Hamburger 
Hof Hotel, and quickly became unconscious. In that condition 
and unrecognised, he was rapidly carried to a hospital in a 
motor-car. The fact of his not returning caused an alarm and 
search to be made, and his dead body was brought back early 
in the morning. Such was the end of a greatly-loved and popular 
monarch. Although it was sudden, it was not altogether 
surprising. The King was bordering upon the age of three-score 
years and ten, having been born in 1843, and for some time past 
he had suffered from heart trouble. He came to the throne 
on the death of his father in 1906, and has always shown himself 
to be a progressive Sovereign who succeeded entirely in winning 
the affection of his subjects. He was highly popular in Paris, 
a city of which he was very fond. He was equally friendly 
with the Emperor of Austria and with the Kaiser. 


The note of “‘ W.” in our agricultural section called “ A 
Set-back to Agriculture ’’ ought to be accepted as a grave wam- 
ing coming from a clear-headed and well-equipped councillor. 
Our contributor, who has every opportunity of forming an 
opinion, holds that farmers, as a rule, have no wish to be yeomen, 
and that, at any rate, the majority of them cannot afford to 
buy their farms, “even if they can borrow three-quarters of the 
purchase-money.”’ Many tenants do not possess suffic ient 
capital to stock and cultivate their holdings properly, and 2 
by any scheme that has yet been devised these men were induc oe 
to purchase, they must be crippled for life. Those who have 
saved sufficient are, in the nature of things, men well on in life, 
who recognise that at death the ownership of land is as likely 
to be a burden to their families as anything else. Young men, 
as a rule, have not the capital to buy their land. Hence it 
follows that the feeling of insecurity generated by the breaking-up 
of estates is bound to lead to bad agriculture. When a man 
knows that his tenure is likely to be short, he can scarcely be 
blamed for making as much as he can out of it, or, in M Be 
expressive phrase, he learns the bad habit of sucking the land. 

Discussions often take place in regard to the price of land, 
particularly in connection with the schemes of State-aided 
purchase which have been brought forward by Mr. Jesse 
Collings and others. The success of these plans must depend upon 
land being obtained cheaply. It would appear from a Govern- 
ment return that has just been issued, however, that land 
acquired for allotments is by no means cheap. The quay 
purchased for this purpose by local authorities in IgII was 220 
acres and the price paid £15,710. The quantity leased is 1,047 
acres, for which rents amounting to £2,626 are paid. rhus - 
average price of the land was {71 an acre, and. the geet 
rent of that leased {2 10s. These are heavy prices ; ou it 
is to be remembered that whereas a small holding may be, 
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and often is, situated at some distance from a village or town, 
allotment land is frequently accommodation land and, therefore. 
commands a higher price. Some of it must almost be wanted 
for building. At the same time, if we remember that it is 
impossible to let small portions of the land at the same rate 
as that at which it is leased in bulk, it is evident that the allot- 
ment-holder must pay its value for the plot of land he cultivates. 


At the Food Conference which met in the Guildhall on 
Monday, the most striking feature was the extraordinary variety 
of the opinions propounded. The speeches, too, were to a 
great extent formal and preceptorial in tone. A few principles 
were, however, elucidated which might be very widely applied. 
The speakers had the advantage of being welcomed by a Lord 
Mayor who is himself a medical man and who preached the 
soundest doctrine when he urged that the food of children 
should be “ample, simple, varied and well-cooked,” while the 
meal hours should be fixed and regular. In the morning session 
Dr. Clement Dukes, the honorary consulting physician to Rugby, 
preached the doctrine of abundance. That children should 
eat plenty is a first essential. There is a Russian proverb to 
the effect : ‘‘ Give us sawdust if you like, but give us enough.” 
He protested, and he was followed by many others in this, 
against the practice of supplementing the school diet either b\ 
hampers from home or by recourse to the tuck shop. He 
described this as a medieval and barbarous arrangement 
Children do not know how to feed themselves, and for schoo!s 
to encourage their friends either to send food or to give mone\ 
for the purpose of buying food, is to relieve the school authoritie:, 
from a responsibility which it is their duty to discharge. 

Dt. Dukes made another extremely good point when he 
said that they had got to reform the homes before they could 
reform the schools. As an example of an evil practice, he said 
that one perpetually saw children of seven or eight sitting up 
to late dinner and eating four or five courses. Common-sense 
ought to show parents how injurious this practice is. The views 
of Dr. Catherine Chisholm, medical officer at the Manchester 
High School for Girls, will be endorsed by every intelligent 
father or mother. In the case of children, she says, the evening 
meal is a subsidiary problem, because they do not want a heavy 
meal at that time. Their principal meal should be the mid-day 
one. It again is frequently spoiled by a habit some parents 
have of sending sandwiches with their children. A sandwich 
at noon may often be perfectly sufficient for an adult who is 
in the habit of dining well at night. In fact, many authorities 
say that, especially in the case of professional men, a substantial 
breakfast, a sandwich, which need not even be of meat, for 
lunch, a cup of tea in the afternoon, and a really good dinner 
in the evening, form an ideal system of feeding. But the young 
have. requirements other than their elders. 


SANCTUARY. 
I know a little maid, 
Humble and pure of heart, 
Who never knew one hour of ease, 
But lived another’s will to please 
In her still world apart, 
Half dumb and all afraid. 


She is so frail and slight, 
When she nears Paradise 
May God’s dear Mother of her Grace 
In some green lonely, lovely place 
Lesson her timid eyes 
To meet the Saints in light ! 
DoROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 

In our “ Correspondence ’’ columns there is a letter from Mr. 
Albert Pam asking if we or any of our readers could draw up a 
budget suitable to the district in which he lives. He thinks 
that the recipes from Cornwall which we gave in our issue of 
May 4th are too expensive. We can assure him they are in 
common use in Cornish families where the father is not earning 
more than fifteen shillings a week. As a matter of fact, it is 
very difficult to reduce such information to exact figures. In the 
district our correspondent refers to we are told that the cottagers 
earn fifteen shillings a week, that they pay eighteen-pence a week 
for rent, that there are generally six or eight children, and that 
the only cooking appliances are a small open fireplace, a frying- 
pan and a saucepan. There is, however, a small garden. No 
mention is made of allotments, and our correspondent would, 
perhaps, do well if he would try to obtain these for his cottage 
neighbours. The late Mr. Wilson Fox collected many budgets 
from labourers who were earning no more than the sum named, 
and things have not become so much more difficult since he died. 
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We do not pretend to have any faith in printed budgets 
of expenses in the cottage. The most frugal housewife among 
the labourers is never able to tell exactly what she pays for 
food. It would be possible for her to say what she buys, but 
the cleverer she is, the less she buys, and that is the reason why 
her children are usually so wholesomely fed. In a cottage 
like this the two mainstays are the garden and the pigsty. If 
both are well stocked, the one with homely, useful vegetables, 
potatoes and turnips, cabbages, leeks," onions and so forth, 
and the latter with a good fat pig, of which two may be brought 
up in the year, then there can be no scarcity. When the labourer 
says he gets meat but once a week, he means that on six days 
he has bacon, and, in reality, if he has plenty of good vege- 
tables, bacon is all that is needed. Usually there is simple fruit 
either in the garden or to be had at a trifling expense frcem a 
neighbour, and, at any rate, rhubarb can be grown in any corner, 
so that there is always material for a pudding. The worst of 
it is that the English housewife, as distinguished from the Scotch 
housewife, does not know the value of soup or broth, and in 
consequence there is more waste in the cottage than there is in 
the hall. Anyone who can show how to give practical educa- 
tion to the cottage woman, not only in regard to food, but in 
the best way of making use of what resources are in her power, 
will perform a national service. 


A memorial that must be almost unique has just been 
unveiled on the Esplanade at Edinburgh Castle. It originated 
in a suggestion made twenty years ago by Professor Patrick 
Geddes, who considered that it would interest later generations 
to have the spot marked where witches and warlocks used to be 
burned to death. The Committee of the Outlook Tower, 
Edinburgh, presented the tablet fountain which was unveiled 
last week. It will serve to remind visitors of the wide preva- 
lence of torture and death for witchcraft during the Early and 
Middle Ages. Scotland was not, perhaps, more remarkable in 
this respect than England, since witches were “swum ”’ within 
living memory in some of-our Southern Counties. But the 
accusation of witchcraft was not confined to ancient and feeble 
crones living on a common. Lord Soulis of Hermitage Castle 
was boiled to death because he was a notable sorcerer. Lady 
Glamis lost her life by practising witchcraft against James V. 
in 1537; and John Knox was suspected of winning the affections 
of Lady Ochiltree’s daughter by sorcery. “Tam o’ Shanter”’ 
remains as evidence that the belief in ghosts and warlocks was 
in full vigour during the lifetime of Robert Burns. That he 
laughed at it is nothing to the contrary. 


A little impatience has been expressed in one or two 
quarters whence, as a matter of fact, no such expressions come 
with any great weight, about the South African cricketers 
appealing, on a certain rather dull afternoon, for a cessation 
of play owing to defective light. The appeal was allowed, 
although it was generally admitted that it was a light in which 
English cricketers would have been quite content to go on 
playing. We believe that the umpires were perfectly right 
in giving the benefit of any possible doubt on a point like this 
to the visitors, especially at the beginning of their tour in this 
country. No man who has tried to play cricket in a tropical 
sun, or even in the sun of Southern Europe, can fail to know 
how different is the light in those places to that tempered 
for us in our usually more or less fog-clouded island. While 
we of Great Britain are bothered by the bright light that 
shines in most of our Colonies of Greater Britain, we have to 
remember that the opposite experience must be true of the case 
of the Greater Britons coming to this country, and that a light 
which seems tolerable to us is very much more obscure and 
impenetrable to them. 


Dr. Wilfrid Grenfell lecturing on his great work in Labrador 
and illustrating his words with pictures thrown by the magic 
lantern, is pathetically apt for the occasion while we are 
still beneath the gloom of the Titanic disaster. Icebergs and 
pictures of icebergs loom large in the lecture and its illustra- 
tions. We have learnt more about icebergs than we used to 
know, and have had to unlearn something, at least, which we 
supposed that we did know, for it used to be taught us that 
the volume of the berg which we saw above the water 
was in the proportion of one in nine to the volume 
hidden beneath the sea. It seemed a surprising proportion 
even at that time, when we had to try to assimilate so many 
things which were surprising, that the very faculty of astonish- 
ment began to be atrophied. We are now told, however, that 
the proportion is variable, but sometimes as small as one-third 
above to two below, the berg being generally a glacier production, 
that is to say, a block of fresh water solidified and floating in 
the sea, which is, of course, of greater density than fresh water. 
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There is no doubt that the professional fisherman must 
look upon any such body as the National Federation of Sea- 
Anglers with something of the condescension and pity with 
which the professional naturally regards the amateur; but it 
is just possible, nevertheless, that he may find it to his profit 
to avail himself of its assistance in some of the many cases 
in which their interests are the same. The Duke of Rutland 
has been re-elected president of the federation, which now 
embraces twenty-six sea-angling clubs on the coasts of England 
and Wales. It is therefore a society having a certain weight. 
There are many points which the fisherman would like to see 
engaging more of the attention of the Government and of local 
authorities than they command at present, such as suspension 
of the protection accorded by the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
to one or two species of sea-birds inimical to the fishing interest 
and, as it seems, increasing in number 


THE MAN WITH THE GOATS. 
There is a piping along the lane, 
Tender as spring-tide, summer clear ; 
And the grey geese call in their fluttered train : 
“Hist! for the Man with the Goats is here !”’ 
The Man with the Goats, so little, so shrill, 
Who comes from the land beyond the hill. 
As his goats pace on with the tread of kings, 
He plays on his pipe of elfin things. 


Through the silvery dust he passes down, 
With lifted head and unwearied feet, 

To the winding streets of the little town, 
With its square asleep in the noon-day heat. 
And the children rush to his side, afraid 

He will not pause in the chestnut’s shade 
To milk his goats, and to play the tune 

Of a Place Beyond, and a Magic Moon. 


The Man with the Goats! we see him come, 
But our hearts are weary and full of fears : 

We heard him once, but his pipe is dumb.— 
—He only plays for the children’s ears.— 

We would fain follow; but now it seems 

The Man with the Goats, the Man of Dreams, 
Has passed to the highway and over the hill ; 
And you and I must be toiling still. 


There are tears to be shed, there is work to do 
In this grown-up world, to the set o’ sun. 
We may not go with him, I and you! 
But I think one day, when the work is done, 
When our eyes are dim, and our hair is grey, 
We shall leave the fire, if we hear him play, 
And follow, follow, though winds blow chill, 
The Man with the Goats beyond the hill. 
St. Jean de Luz. Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


May is the month of months for the nightingale, and 
Philomel’s music has been pealing out splendidly in the warm 
May nights. Its nest is not the easiest to find, however. At 
any rate, it takes time to do so, and the only means we have 
ever found practicable is that of locating the bird and watching 
it as it goes to and from its nest. A correspondent, who is 
one of the most skilful photographers of wild bird life, but who 
is, unhappily, distant from a nightingale district, writes to 
ask if any of our readers know of a nest where a set of photo- 
graphs depicting the young life of the nightingale and the 
flight and habits of the parent birds could be taken. It must 
not be in a public place, as the period of observation would 
last for several days, and a photographer at such times is not 
wishful to have curious spectators. We should be very much 
obliged to any of our readers who could supply what is wanted. 
Fuller particulars could be given privately. The nest is urgently 
wanted for the purpose of completing a series of British birds, 
and therefore prompt notice will be very welcome. 


Subsequent information goes very far to confirm the 
accounts we gave of the condition of the fruit crop. Pears 
were greatly injured by the frost. The quantity of fruit set Is 
infinitesimal compared to the quantity of bloom. The finer 
plums have suffered to the same extent. It would appear, 
however, that in many districts a beautiful crop of apples 
may be expected. England is not a pear country and the 
value of its cherries is decreased by the fact that the French 
cherries get into the market a fortnight earlier than our 
own. The plum crop has increased in value during recent 
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sun of 


the earliest and 


most important stage of its existence been equally favoured 
this vear. 


ROCK-EATING CATTLE. 





SEEKING 


THE 


N Country Lire for November 5th, 1910, there appeared 
over the initials “ R. L.” a technical explanation of an 
unusual accident to a red deer stag which had been 


recently 


reported from Scotland. 


In 


this particular 


instance it will be recollected that the stag had evidently 
been chewing the pelvic bone of another deer, and had accidentally 
pushed the end of his lower jaw through the orifice known as 


the obturator 
foramen in such 
a way that the 
bone encircled 
the jaw and 
prevented him 
from closing his 
mouth. Ina 
contem porary 
Mr. A. Gordon 
Cameron wrote : 
“ The late Henry 
Evans,who made 
systematic 
search for dead 
deer during his 
long lease of Jura 
Forest, found 
bone-chewing to 
be a not un- 
common cause ol 
death; but the 
victims were 
mostly stags, 
and his own 
comment was: 
‘Probably, as in 
the human 
species, females 
are more dexter- 
ous than males.’”’ 


BRAKES 


BEFORE A 


STORM. 


Bone-chewing is a frequent cause of death among ranch 
cattle, which also chew the shed antlers of mule deer. 


The 


bones usually become firmly fixed in the teeth of the lower jaw, 
and the poor brutes wander about until they die of starvation. 
Fortunately, numbers of cattle are relieved in time, and my 
neighbour (Lund) saved from death a famished cow, which had 


mistaken a piece of tough cottonwood root for a bone. 





SHELTERING 


IN 


THE 


BRAKES. 


It was 
wedged t rans- 
versely in her 
mouth (against 
the jawbone on 
one side, but 
firmly embedded 
in the cheek 
flesh of the 
other) and was 
removed with 
difficulty after 
the animal had 
been “ roped” 
and thrown ] 


think, however, 
that accidents 
of any kind 


arising from the 
bone-che wing 
habit, whether 
to deer or cattle, 
are transcended 
by the remark- 
able appetite for 
rock displayed 
by some of the 
cattle on a well- 
known Montana 
ranch. This 
rock - swallowing 
propensity 
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(which is operative only in winter) is almost invariably fatal, 
and but very few cases have recovered, either naturally or 
when medicinally treated. The phenomenon was first observed 
on March 4th, 1903, when the senior of two brothers 
(Archdale) had ridden out to look over his herd. To his 
consternation he found the bodies of fifteen steers, which 
had died in some mysterious manner—nine in one place and six 
in another. At first sight the cattle appeared to be resting 
easily upon their chosen bedground, and, as there was no indi- 
cation either of tympanites or a struggle, death was presumed 
to have been painless. An autopsy revealed that the rumen 
of all the steers contained about a pint of fragments of red rock, 
varying in size from a pigeon’s egg to a pea, and in the second 
stomach was a less amount of the same mineral. The mucus 
membrane of the paunch was so severely burnt that it would 
peel off at the touch. This brick-like rock (called by geologists 
laterite) is composed of silicate of aluminium and iron oxide, 
which latter gives it the red colour. Archdale, who has had a 
lifelong experience with cattle, had never seen a similar case, 
but rightly attributed poisonous qualities to the rock, and 
immediately sent away samples to various chemists. Some 
of the replies were to the effect that no poison could be detected ; 
others stated that potassium nitrate was present, but not in 
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OF THE BAD-LANDS. 


sufficient quantities to cause the disaster. It remained for 
Mr. V. K. Chesnut (the eminent chemist of the Bozeman Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station) to clear up the mystery after he 
had examined numerous samples of rock. In a conclusive 
letter to Mr. Archdale, he pointed out that the animals were 
poisoned by an efflorescence which exuded from the porous 
rocks containing nitric and sulphuric acid salts of sodium and 
potassium—in other words, crude saltpetre. The quantity 
varied, of course, with different samples, which would explain 
some of the favourable verdicts returned. 

The report went on to state: “‘ Two ounces is sometimes 
sufficient to kill a horse, and from four to eight ounces are nearly 
always fatal to horses and cows.” No doubt remained as to 
the correctness of Mr. Chesnut’s diagnosis, as the chemist’s 
description of all the symptoms and post-mortem appearances 
exactly coincided with the careful observations made by Mr. 
Archdale. The latter was still further convinced by the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘ The whole course of the sickness sometimes 
covers only a few hours, and in a few cases death has been 
observed to follow within five minutes after taking the salt.”’ 
Thanks to the skilful diagnosis of the Bozeman chemist, the 
cause of the fatalities has now been decisively ascertained ; 
but the question still remains as to how these losses are to be 
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prevented in future. The cattle in question (which are chiefly 
Hereford, with the remainder a cross between Hereford and 
Shorthorn) either roam over free prairie or are confined in a 
five-thousand-acre pasture, the country consisting of wide 
parks bisected with creeks and enclosed by steep ranges of pine- 
clad scoria-topped hills. These scoria crags are of several 
different colours ; many are red, others yellow or green, some 
even mauve—in fact, almost any hue may be seen. The 
deadly fragments of white-encrusted red rock lie scattered upon 
the sides of the hills or around their bases. In parts of the 
bad-lands, where laterite has disintegrated, a maroon powder 
is formed which may be collected with a spoon, and was formerly 
used by the Indians as war-paint. It is heartrending to ride 
among these hills of death and come suddenly upon a trembling 
eighty-dollar steer which, after reeling to and fro, succumbs in 
an apoplectic fit ; or to see a favourite heifer vainly struggling 
for life, as described to me (im Jit.) by Archdale, as follows : 
“‘T saw her come from one of the rocky hills and take a drink 
of water. She commenced to shake and wobble about, growing 
gradually weaker, and when it seemed that all her strength had 
left her she lay down. I rode away and returned to her in 
about half-an-hour. The heifer was then upon her feet trying 
to walk, but only went about fifty vards, when, after another 
attack of the staggers, she lay down again and died. The cattle 
have had all the salt they could eat for six weeks prior to the 
death of this heifer, and they would walk away from the salt 
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because new to the country, and I can myself assert, after 
twenty-two years’ residence, that, although similar red 
rock occurs extensively through the pine hills and 
bad-lands of Eastern Montana, no like fatalities have ever 
been thence reported. 

As may be supposed, many curious accidents to cattle are 
discovered on the bi-annual round-ups. In two separate instances 
a steer was found dying of starvation, owing to a firmly-fixed 
tomato can on the upper jaw. In each case it was, of course, 
necessary to lasso and throw the animal before the obstruction 
could be removed. My neighbour Lund (previously mentioned) 
found one of his long-horned Texan steers with its head held 
fast between two ash trees, as in stanchions. He rode to his 
near-by ranch for an axe, and, returning to the prisoner, bound 
its head tightly around the base of the horns to one tree before 
proceeding to cut down the other. This precaution was necessary 
with the already infuriated steer. E. S. CAMERON. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


\ SET-BACK TO AGRICULTURE. 

HATEVER the cause may be, whether it be from fright 
or fashion, many owners of agricultural estates are sell- 
ing, or attempting to sell, their property. When these 

estates are sold, it venerally means that they are split up into 





HARROWING. 


to pick up a bit of this rock to chew. What is it that gives them 
such a craving for it ?”’ 

While the loss in these cattle from the laterite efflorescence 
is inconsiderable when compared to that sustained from blizzards 
or wolves, varying from about three per cent. in one year to 
nil over the whole period of eight years since its commencement, 
there can be no question that the rock-swallowing tendency 
is very remarkable, and to me it is inexplicable except on the 
ground of a depraved hereditary appetite in certain members 
of the herd. It cannot be due to the lack of salt, since the 
owners are accustomed to haul this out in one hundred and fifty 
pound barrels and round up the cattle to it, as alluded to in 
the letter already quoted. Rather may it be compared with the 
strange propensity of certain horses to eat hens’ eggs, a case 
of which was recently brought to my notice. As justly observed 
by Mr. Chesnut, the matter is of all the more interest 


comparatively small lots. Some persons think this will benefit agri- 
culture in this country, that the British yeoman will be revived, 
and that the small holder has now the opportunity of acquiring the 
land for which he has been hunyering. I venture to state that farmers, 
as a rule, have no wish to be yeomen—they prefer to remain tenants, 
and that the small holder would rather rent land than own it. 
Supposing I am wrong, that farmers do long to own the soil they 
till, the majority of them cannot afford to buy their farms, even if 
they can borrow three-quarters of the purchase-money. Very 
many tenant-farmers do not pussess sufficient capital to stock 
and cultivate their holdings properly ; if such men purchase their 
land, it must cripple them. The well-to-do tenant who has saved 
enough money to buy his farm is generally a man who is getting 
on in years, and he feels that at his death the ownership of land 
might be a burden rather than a blessing to his family. The 
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security of ownership would probably induce a young man to bring 
his occupation into a high state of cultivation, as in all probability 
he would live long enough to reap the benefit of his improvements ; 
but one hardly ever finds a young beginner at farming who has 
enough spare capital to purchase his holding. So many estates 
all over England are now in the market that farmers generally 
are becoming frightened. Nearly every one of them fears that his 
farm may be the next one that will be put up to auction, or that 
some of his best fields may be taken away for small holdings. Those 
of them who think their tenure is insecure are apt to try to take 
all they can out of the soil], and such a system of cultivation cannot 
fail to be disastrous in the long run. This sucking the land is more 
likely to take place because there is a doubt as to whether farm 
tenants would be awarded “ compensation for disturbance ”’ in 
the case of an estate being sold, as the sale of an estate has, I 
believe, been held to come under the heading of ‘‘ Good Estate 
Management.”’ Ww. 
THe Usk anv Abuse oF HEDGEROW TIMBER 

It is not perhaps fully realised by agriculturists how much 
land is apt to suffer from hedgerow timber. Dealing for the moment 
only with damage done by their roots, and omitting reference to 
shade, it is quite remarkable to note the root growth of even youny 
trees. Measurements have been taken, for example, of the distance 
which young stuff, six to twelve inches in diameter, will spread, 
and thirty-two yards has been foun: to be a low estimate, and this 
in every direction from the tree (anelm). They are perhaps mainly 
in the subsoil, but elm suckers, which are great sinners in this 
way, take a good deal out of the surface soil, and it is this kind of 
elm which is the commoner of the two species. This tree was 
one of a lot worth only from two shillings and sixpence to seven 
shillings and sixpence, so that the damage done by matured timber 
must be great, especially in small enclosures. However, hedgerow 
timber has its uses, both for livestock and as one of the loveliest 
featuies of the country, and as such must be tolerated and preserved, 
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within wise limits. These latter are unfortunately not always 
appreciated, or perhaps understood, and this accounts for some 
of the complaints levelled against this kind of timber. There is 
often too much shade, for example, because the tree has not been 
pruned in time, and has been allowed to make a head close to that 
of the hedge, instead of about fifteen to twenty feet up, or the 
wrong kind of tree has been left, perhaps the common oak instead 
of the sessile-fruited variety. Chestnut is almost too shady, but 
sycamore and ash do not make many side branches. Nor does 
English elm, and this is one of the points to always bear in mind, 
along with wind-bearing propensities, which the two former trees 
also possess. As regards shade, it is considered by a good authority 
that stock-farmers benefit on the whole by hedgerow timber, 
oppressive as it is to the agriculturist, who may lose a good deal 
from it. The benefits are not merely due to the shelter offered to 
livestock, but also to the grass, within reasonable limits, bevond 
which such trees undoubtedly do harm, Shade diminishes evapora- 
tion, and so in a droughty time the grass must suffer less than that 
in exposed fields, being moister as well as cooler. Where the shade 
is excessive, as under beech trees, the grass is much injured, as well 
as the hedge, and another drawback is the greater prevalence of 
foot-rot on such land. GERVAISE TURNBULL. 
WINTER FEEDING IN CANADA. 

In no country does the question of winter feeding demand 
closer attention than in Canada, where it has to be continued for 
sO manv months at a time. In her very practical book on the 
Canadian Farm Dairy, recently published by Mr. T. Werner 
Laurie, Miss Laura Rose tells us that corn silage plays an important 
part in the dietary, while in British Columbia much clover and 
alfalfa is being grown for this purpose. In Nova Scotia, where 
all feeding-stuffs are very dear, she quotes one farmer who brought 
his cows through the winter on chopped hay, chiefly clover, soaked 
overnight in hot water, with meal and a sprinkle of salt added at 
feeding-tim:. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE AFRICAN STONEF-PLOVER. 


HE day had scarce dawned before preparations for a day’s 
hunting with the camera had begun. Already the 
sky in the distant east was aglow with the rising of 
the great golden orb, which was to convert the cool 
of dawn into the almost oven-like heat of midday. 

Our quarry was to be that curious and uncanny bird the 
stone-plover, or 
“ Big Eye” An 
early start was 
necessary, as the 
field of operation 
was some little 
distance from 
the camp, and 
travelling by 
water in an open 
canoe, with the 
sun almost 
straight over- 
head, is torture 
As we. skirted 
along the shore 
we presently 
came to that 
curious stretch 
of sand on the 
western side of 
Victoria Nyanza, 
which extends 
‘or some dis- 
tance, and separ- 
ates the lake 
proper from the 
vast swamp area 
of the shore. We 
had noted on a 
previous visit 
to this spot that 
it was always 
frequented by several species of plover, and as it was now 
August, the breeding season of the stone-plover, we were almost 
certain to find these birds busy with their domestic duties. 
In this we were not disappointed, for as we rounded a small 
promontory one of our “bird boys” suddenly whispered 
excitedly that there—pointing to a clump of reeds—was the bird 
we wanted. For several minutes I was unable to distinguish 
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DEPRESSED WINGS. 


the bird, so closely did it resemble the brown reeds and sur- 
rounding sand, and it was only when we were quite near that 
the bird showed itself by raising its wings, running for a few 
paces and then flying off. We had reached a “likely” spot, 
and we now decided to land and carefully search the place. 
Bringing the canve round, we paddled up a smail stream, 
one of those 
numerous water- 
ways connecting 
the lake and 
swamp, and 
hardly had we 
commenced to 
disembark when 
we were agree- 
ably surprised to 
see a stone- 
plover sliding in 
a crouching 
manner from 
behind a clump 
of reeds. We 
made for the 
spot imme- 
diately, and 
there in a slight 
hollow lay two 
beautiful eggs 
surrounded by 
bits of wood and 
hippo dung. 
Delighted 
with our success, 
we determined 
to spend the 
day in portray- 
ing this hitherto 
unphotogra p hed 
bird. We first 
took a photograph of the nest, just as it appeared, undis- 
turbed by man. Then, as the parent birds were becoming 
anxious, we rapidly formed a plan of action. Placing 
the camera in the best position for light, we carefully 
covered it over with reeds and grass, then a trench was 
scooped out of the sand behind the camera. In this I 
lay, and was covered in the same way as the camera, my head 
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HESITATION. . 


and arms being free but concealed by the structure in front. 
All was now ready and the canoe withdrew. One can 
imagine the state of expectancy which possessed me as 
I lay in hiding. Would the birds come back to the nest ? 
I thought so, for the eggs were just on the point of hatching 
and the birds very anxious. The silence was intense, broken 
now and then by the buzzing of some insect about the reeds 
overhead. 

Was it a tsetse fly—that deadly vehicle of sleeping sickness ? 
I wondered, as the buzzing continued, then ceased. Thoughts 
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crowded in, one after the other, to be suddenly dispelled by the 
sight of the male plover away to the left. Was he coming to 
the nest? I waited patiently, hoping against hope, when 
quite unexpectedly the female appeared, from seemingly nowhere 
quite near the nest. I thrilled with excitement as _ the 
bird stepped forward to the nest. What an ungainly-looking 
creature she seemed, with her long green-grey legs, square-shaped 
head and great staring yellow eyes. A step more and she would 
be on her eggs. But no! She hesitated. Click went the shutter, 
and at the noise the bird went, too. She jumped into the aii 
and made off. It seemed an age since I went into hiding, 
and yet it was scarce ten minutes after the canoe left. Again 
all was quiet. Occasionally the distant grunting of hippos was 
heard as they, no doubt, were enjoying a bath in the cool 
waters of the lake. Under cover the heat was already intense, 
and the vicious sand-flies had discovered the presence of a human 
being and were taking toll. But these discomforts were soon 
forgotten as the bird once again returned. Walking in a 
determined manner, she came straight to the nest and sat 
down. Rapidly I made an exposure, and again the bird went 
off, but in a minute or two returned. After this, I made 
several exposures ; but the bird was determined to sit on, and 
at each “ click ’’ merely flattened herself, with her neck stretched 
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A CHARACTERISTIC POSE. 


out along the ground. Later she did not even do this, but simply 
closed her bill rapidly with a sharp click as if in remonstrance. 
I had just begun to enjoy the rare opportunity of closely 
studying this quaint bird when a peculiar feeling came over 
me—a feeling that I was not quite alone—a strange some- 
thing (such as I experienced at home when hiding 
in a caché of sods photographing a wily curlew, and suddenly 
the whole structure was knocked about my head by an 
inquisitive bull calf, which had crept up unawares). This 
feeling soon became reality, as a shuffling, scraping noise 
was heard close behind and | felt a weight on my feet. 
Casting a backward glance, I was astonished to see a 
huge crocodile slowly crawling across the stretch of sand 
towards the stream. MHastily springing up, I emptied a 
revolver into the loathsome reptile, which made it hurriedly 
plunge into the stream. 

Further thought of photography was thus put at an end, 
and I was thankful to see the canoe come round the bend of 
the stream. I had forgotten that it is in just such a place as 
this that the crocodile has its nest and buries in the sand 
as many as twenty or thirty eggs. It will be seen, therefore, 
that bird photography in East Africa is not without danger and 
excitement. V. G. L. VAN SOMEREN. 
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LAZE your honour !”’ 
The man who 
had been leaning 
against the corner of the old 
stone wall behind which the 
larch wood crept away down 
to the Suir stepped forward as he spoke, and the sportsman, who, 
with his keeper and attendant spaniels, had nearly passed him by, 
turned and halted at the words. 

“Well? What is it, Teanny ?”’ 

The other, a tall, awkward, ragged figure, his long upper lip 
unshaven for a week or more, giving a strangely monkeyish air 
to his whole face, which only the big, dark, wistful eyes above it 
were formed to contradict, came a little nearer. 

“IT was wanting to make so bold as to ask if your honour was 
after seeing Kelly anywhere ?”’ 

“ Kelly ?””. "The memory of a popular comic song, which had 
been a password among a certain class in England not so many 
years ago, brought a frown to Mr. Cantle’s forehead, a little tinge 
of purple to his ruddy countenance. He had been told—indeed, 
it was his own opinion—that the Irish peasant was behind the times 
and hopelessly ignorant, and this query demonstrated the fact, 
for people in England had given up asking each other, ‘‘ Has any- 
body here seen Kelly ?”’ quite a long time ago. The interest of 
seeing this proof of Irish incompetence combated to some extent 
the wrath which, naturally enough, arose in him at the man’s 
impertinence. ‘‘ What do you mean by asking me that ?”’ 

“I thought your honour might be after seeing the tracks of 
him here somewheres to-day. I’ve walked the ould place round, 
and him missing since Thursday morning, and me mother and me 
heart-scalded entirely, God help us !”’ 

The last phrase, too common among the Irish of the South 
to convey any great suggestion of grief, still struck a certain note 
of sincerity which left the sportsman even more at a loss as to the 
man’s real meaning. He turned to the stolid gamekeeper at his 
elbow. 

‘* What the dickens is he talking about, Fraser ?’”’ 

Fraser, removing his eyes from the apparently absorbing 
contemplation of an extra large root of fern growing on the wall 
a couple of feet above the Irishman’s head, spoke oracularly. 
‘“* Maybe it’s the dog, sir!”’ 

“ That’s the truth and niver a lie.’ Teanny turned to him 
with an eager flash of dark eyes, a vision of broken, white teeth as 
the monkeyish mouth stretched itself wider in a smile. “ Is it 
that your honour’s self is after meeting him? A _ bould little 
crathur he is, as white as the blackthorn flower, save the two ears 
of him, when ye can see him for the dirt, and the first for sport 
that ye’d find between here and Cork ; good luck to the stout heart 
of him, the outrageous little baste. My brother’s dog he was— 
Patsy. Heaven rest him!—that died in America. We do be 
thinking of Patsy—and him that clever, your honour wouldn’t 
belave if I was telling you.” 

His impulsive flow of words died down before a certain cold- 
ness manifesting itself upon the master’s face, a certain added 
grimness in the man’s. 

‘* You mean by all this, I suppose, that you have lost a fox- 
terrier ?”’ 

“Yes, your honour. If you would be saying where 

“ Well, it’s your own fault, Teanny; you should have kept 
him under better control. He was about the Reechestown Woods 
this morning, putting up the birds all over the place—a perfect 
nuisance. I was obliged to put a charge of shot into him, abso- 
lutely obliged.” 

‘‘ Was it shot ye said ?’’ Teanny spoke the words with a 
kind of gasp, and suddenly Mr. Cantle, aware of something which 
burned and blazed in the man’s mild eyes, was conscious of such 
a twinge of physical fear that he hardly restrained himself from 
stepping behind Fraser’s massive figure. 

“Yes, shot, my man, very neatly, too; fell at once, and 
you’ve only yourself to thank for it. You've trained the animal 
to help you when you’ve been poaching, and it was not his fault, 
poor beast, that he made for the coverts whenever he got his liberty. 
I’m sorry for your old mother’s sake, if she’s attached to tne brute ; 
but I daresay you can get another for her and train it better. Here's 
a trifle for yourself.’’ Under the other’s unchanging stare the 
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speaker’s fat hand, with the silver 
disc held out upon it, sank in growing 
embarrassment. ‘‘ Well, if you won’t, 
you won’t, and remember I was 
within my rights and you have only 
yourself to blame. Come along, Fraser.’ 

When George Urquart Cantle, Esq., of Dennistown House, 
County Tipperary—to give the worthy sportsman his full name 
and style—recalls in cheerful evenings around smoking-room fires 
some of the vicissitudes of a sporting career, he is wont to dilate 
upon how on this occasion he and Fraser passed up the long, gentle 
slope of the muddy road between the two old grey stone walls 
which bound the forest, and how the wide pad of vivid polypody 
ferns with which they are crowned stood out to his eyes like two 
interminable green ribbons against the bare trees on either hand, 
and how behind them, at the bottom of the hill, there stood a furious 
and desperate man. ‘‘ Armed for all we knew,’’ Mr. Cantle likes 
to say. ‘‘ Once I looked round, and he was standing in the middle 
of the road shaking his fist at me. I can tell you I was glad to 
turn the next corner. These Irish peasants are rummy beggars 
and good haters. I didn’t trust him. If he’d had a gun, he would 
have done for me, I believe, then and there!’’ Mr. Cantle, having 
made these remarks in a very impressive manner, looks round at 
his audience for expressions of admiring awe, and then goes on to 
tell a very different story. , 

In some particulars Mr. Cantle’s account is, no doubt, quite 
correct. Fora few minutes Teanny did stand with his fist clenched 
calling down vengeance upon the Englishman’s head as the square, 
brown figure of the master and the taller, darker one of the man 
made their way up the narrow road side by side. Had he possessed 
a gun, he might, perhaps, have taken a wild revenge then and there ; 
but the impulse soon passed. One of Mr. Cantle’s spaniels, which 
had wandered far afield during her master’s pause, came by and 
sniffed enquiringly at Teanny’s broken boot. He made a move- 
ment to seize the dog by the scruff of her neck, and as suddenly 
arrested himself. 

“Is it you I’d be destroying ?’’ he muttered, stooped, patted 
the dog’s sleek head and received an answering caress from a warm, 
wet tongue which, reminding him anew of little white Kelly, bold 
little, gay little Kelly, lying cold and stiff somewhere in Reeches- 
town Woods with a charge of shot in his little dog carcase, whose 
loyal pink tongue would never fondle his hand again, brought the 
tears to his eyes. ‘‘ He’d not be minding you was dead ; he’d think 
of the money that was the cost of ye !”’ 

Had Mr. Cantle turned again, he might have seen a very different 
tableau in the dirty road at the foot of the hill; but, as a matter 
of fact, the one glance he did take sufficed to impress upon him the 
wisdom of continuing the process which is known as putting one’s 
best foot forward, and when, once safely round the corner, Fraser's 
whistle brought the dogs racing uphill to his side, he had no means 
of guessing how they had been employed or what hand had last 
fondled a certain broad, brown head. 

In a few days’ time, when a certain fearfulness of walking 
abroad alone or sitting with the blinds undrawn in a lighted room 
had faded a little, when Teanny had been encountered once or twice 
and had shown no further resentment than an appearance of being 
absolutely unconscious of the Englishman’s presence might indicate, 
Mr. Cantle’s impression of the incident became merely pleasant with 
the sense of perils past and done with, yet, had he only known it, 
his estimate of Teanny as a good hater was more than justified. 
The Englishman, prosperous and well-content in the big, bright, 
red-brick house which, having made his fortune by converting 
Irish milk into ‘‘ condensed,’”’ he had, with the idea of spending 
where he had earned, planted in the heart of the most beautiful 
scenery in all the lovely valley between the Gattees and the Knock- 
mealdowns, had plenty of other interests, even when the first of 
February closed the shooting, and Teanny and Teanny’s dog soon 
became to him matters of little moment. 

Teanny, in his ramshackle cabin on the other side of the river, 
had remarkably little else to think about. Mr. Cantle had been 
perfectly right as describing him as a poacher; he might have 
added that he was irreclaimably idle, and his impression that 
Teanny’s mental equipment was behind the times was certainly a 
right one. His farm was small enough in all conscience, yet more 
than an industrious man could have well managed, even with the 
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assistance of a mother who, seemingly too old and feeble to do more 
than doze at the fireside, was yet capable in her own peculiar 
fashion of doing a good deal; therefore the farm was left in a 
great measure to take care of itself, the fact that Teanny had a 
loose stone wall about his wheat, and pulled a piece of it down 
when he wished to take in the “ ass and cart’’ to recover the crop, 
being entirely typical of his agricultural ability. How much of 
the blame for his manner of spending a hopeless life rested with 
Teanny himself, and how much with circumstances, it is both 
difficult and unnecessary to decide ; how much room for brooding 
upon a wrong was left by his lack of other interests it is easy to 
understand. 

Kelly had been his friend and companion; even poaching 
without Kelly was devoid of .half its joys, and nothing that 
Mr. Cantle could have lost among all his many possessions 
would have made the same difference to him as was made to Teanny 
by the loss of his little dog. 

It was somewhat in this strain that his thoughts were running 
one sunny afternoon, a couple of months later, as he lay among 
the gorse bushes on the little hill by the river, and looked across 
the Suir and down at Mr. Cantle’s big red house. He was not 
sufficiently educated to know why its trim suburban smartness 
irritated him, why so long as it remained within his range of 
vision his eye took no delight even in the blue, mysterious masses 
of the Knockmealdowns, where the narrow white line of a leaping 
waterfall and a patch of brighter green upon the mountain-side 
told the secret of the full river below him ; but the feeling was there, 
nevertheless, and it gave him a kind of satisfaction to lie up among 
the golden gorse and look down into the rich man’s private pleasure 
grounds, all-seeing yet unseen. It amused him to watch the carriage 
come round from the stables and to see Mr. Cantle and his lady 
drive off ready for a round of calls or a garden-party, quite uncon- 
scious that the man who owed them a grudge, and meant to satisfy 
it, watched the prancing horses and the painted, toy-like landau, 
and laughed at them because for the moment he could do nothing 
more. 

On this particular afternoon there had been even more bustle 
and excitement at the big house than was usual, for the two 
Cantle children were at home for the holidays, and the little daughter, 
all gorgeous in silk and ribbons, had gone driving with her parents, 
and the big son had raced beside the carriage to the lodge gates 
and had stood there waving his cap till they were out of 
sight. 

An energetic, interesting kind of fellow, that boy; even Teanny 
was obliged to take a kind of interest in his proceedings, and when 
he entered the house, still to keep an eye upon it to see him emerge. 
When he did come out again, the nature and quantity of the things 
which he was carrying aroused Teanny to the verge of excitement. 
Across his shoulder Guy Cantle was bearing a full-sized salmon-rod, 
a huge pair of waders hung about his neck by their straps, and a 
pair of mighty brogues by their knotted leather laces. Obviously 
he was coming across to the river on fishing intent, and Teanny 
settled himself down to a pleasant afternoon of enjoyment. Little 
did Guy, magnificent, if a little embarrassed by their size, in his 
father’s brogues and waders, as he made his way carefully down 
stream, casting in all likely pools, guess the presence of the silent 
and intent spectator who, when he passed the first bend in the river, 
followed still upon the high ground on its further side. At first, 
save for the prevalence of a gentle breeze, the sunny April afternoon, 
the masses of white cloud perpetually crossing the sky, proved 
as bad a sample of fishing weather as any angler need deplore ; 
but as the day declined, the brightness dimmed, the few grey clouds 
grew many and the day was overcast. Teanny, staring duwn at 
the boy by the river, deploring now the impatience which sent him 
on too soon from a likely spot, now the clumsiness of a movement 
which disturbed the water far and near, now moved to a quite 
ungrudging admiration because the boy was only a youngster and 
certainly had all the makings of a fisherman in him, followed still 
upon the further side, marked the change of weather and told him- 
self that now, if ever, his patience must find its reward. The 
boy was obviously getting tired with the weight of his accoutre- 
ments and the management of the long rod; now and then he 
paused to rest. 

Teanny, watching his operations with a critical eye, 
knowing every inch of the river, saw his chance of suceess 
growing better with every cast, and when at last the longed-for 
bite came, cried, quite forgetting his concealment, ‘‘ Strike him, 
sorr, for the love of Heaven,” in a voice which would have greatly 
astonished Guy Cantle if he had not been far too excited even to 
hear it. 

Teanny, sitting upon his heels to watch the fray, clasped 
his hands with a resounding clap when the sudden rush of the line 
from the reel proved that his advice had been heeded if not heard. 
His longing to go down and offer assistance overcame every other 
feeling, and in a few seconds he was on the river bank yelling 
instructions to the boy who, flushed and triumphant, above his 
knees in the water and stumbling in his haste, was playing his first 

salmon as though his life depended on it. 

** Lave him run, Master Cantle, lave him run, or there’ll be 
holy war. Ye'll have time enough. Will I step in and take your 
honour’s gaff to be ready ? A clear-run fish if ever, and le’ ping 
like any ould elephant! Reel him! reel him, Master Cantle, the 
saints be good to ye !’”’ 

What more natural than that Teanny, capering about like a 
madman beyond the rushes that marked the brink, should forget 
the place where the river had dropped suddenly at a rocky forma- 
tion, or that Guy, who had only heard of it, his eyes on the bending 
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top joint of the rod above his head, his mind confused by the 
attempt to assimilate the rush of advice poured down upon him 
in the richest brogue, should forget to look for it ? 

““ Glory be to goodness!’’ Teanny, on his hands and knees 
on the bank, gave vent to the exclamation when the boy, with a 
sudden wave of helpless arms and a shrill shout which the water 
choked almost before the air received it, stepped off the river bottom 
into the pool, and Teanny’s first feeling as the green, translucent 
depth closed with a swirl over the little fisher’s fair head was one 
of impatience. He was far too good a sportsman to brook patiently 
the loss of a splendid fish through anybody’s carelessness ; his 
second surprise, because the boy had not yet come to the surface 
again. 7 : 

Then he remembered the great, nailed brogues and the big, 
open-topped waders which would fill directly the boy was 
under water and hold him down there till the next flood or 
longer, and the realisation brought with it the knowledge of 
what the boy’s death would mean to the owner of Dennistown 
House. The rich man was going to lose something even more 
valuable than little white Kelly had been to him, and no ore 
vas to blame for it. 


That evening Mr. Cantle presented himself at Teanny’s farm. 
Teanny, somewhat cleaner than usual, but far more ragged, encum- 
bered by being clothed, as far as his upper man was concerned, 
in an undescribably dirty blanket, worn shawl fashion, received him 
in the living-room. 

A couple of hens scuttled out as the stranger paused in the 
open doorway, and Teanny, sensibly embarrassed, got up from 
the wheel at the side of the hearthstone by means of which he 
had been trying to raise a glow in the sleepy peat-fire. Mr. 
Cantle held out his fat hand and it shook a little, while Teanny, 
with his monkey mouth set tight, surveyed it as though he had 
never seen such a thing before. 

“* I—I came to say—to thank you, Teanny. My boy has told 
me. My wife and I are your debtors for ever. Guy’s our only 
boy, and when I think that but for you he would have been lying 
dead, I—I can’t express myself. If—if I had known your dog 
might have spoilt every acre of shooting that I possess—that’s too 
late, I know—I mean, if there’s anything—I mean—lI want to thank 
you !”’ 

The silence grew oppressive; one of the ‘hens came back, 
peeped about and affected to fancy that she might find some 
nourishment in a scrap of the skin of a boiled potato which had 
formed her master’s supper. 

Teanny spoke at last. ‘‘ Your honour’s after making a quare 
mistake,’ he explained, but his face was turned away from the 
evening light and his voice had softened a little. ‘‘ Hadn’t the 
young gentleman met a fish, and how else could I get the rod from 
him? Save is it? Divil a save was in it; but who'd be after 
losing a fish for a trifle of wather at all ?”’ 


SUMMERING IN . , 
. SWITZERLAND. 


HE coming of spring in the High Alps is not often 
witnessed by the tourist; summer is in full swing 
before he arrives upon the scene. The climbers 
appear later still, and at least One crop of hay has been 
taken from the upper slopes and pastures before the 

season of the guides comes on and the snow Is in good condition 
on the heights. But this year spring has come with a rush, and 
Switzerland already has put on the air of June. It seems in 
a hurry to repeat last year’s glory, when week upon week of 
cloudless skies rejoiced the hearts of hotel-keepers everywhere. 
For years such a summer had not been known ; it was a record ; 
they lined their pockets well. Luckily for them! For the 
following winter brought heavy losses; last year’s season of 
winter sports was a record in the other sense. 

Though May has hardly set one foot upon the ground, the 
snow has melted everywhere below six thousand feet. The crop 
of early crocuses that sprinkles every patch of grass with colour 
instantly with the melting of the snow was unusually prodigal. 
They, too, seemed in a hurry, all prepared and neatly folded 
beneath the white carpet, impatient for the sham winter to 
depart. And now the hepaticas and periwinkles that twinkle 
along all the forest byways have followed them; the sheets 
of primroses that turned the valleys yellow have followed suit ; 
the graceful heads of anemones everywhere have drooped and 
faded, and already the lilies of the valley are peeping out, so 
neatly folded within delicate, spear-shaped leaves. The orchards 
sprinkle every valley with snowy blossoms ; dandelions, butter- 
cups and marigolds smother the fields with gold ; the skirts of 
the woods shine with white hawthorn, and the lilacs have already 
opened in the gardens. Laburnum, and even wistaria, are 
shaking their bells of beauty in the wind. Bumble-bees, so 
important in their gorgeous liveries of yellow and crimson 
plush, boom noisily to. and fro, hunting among the last of the 
disappearing cowslips. 
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D. McLeish. CALLING THE CATTLE 
But, though summer is already basking in the lower valleys, 
spring holds the heights for a long time yet. In a sense it neve 
leaves them. Even in August traces of it linger sweetly against 
the edges of the snow-fields, and along the ever-sparkling pastures 
where the tree-line stops. When Nature has grown smug 
and lazy among the dust and heat below, one has only to climb 
a thousand feet or two to recapture all the lost brilliance of May 
andearly June. The grass never seems to lose its vivid freshness, 
its emerald colouring ;_ the larches still clap their little hands, 
so brightly gloved; the pines seem to have shaken off their 
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snow only the day before. And water runs everywhere, pouring 
in countless rivulets to feed the bigger torrents down below. 
Spring never leaves the higher Alpine valleys. Her cave is 
somewhere just above the tree-line. She sings and dances 
there eternally. 

It.is the habit more and more to sneer a little at Switzerland 
She is a petty, bourgeois State, the people unpicturesque and 
rather sordid, a mere nation of hotel-keepers who exist to ple k 
the tourists’ pockets. She is played out, vulgarised, hopelessly 
commonplace, a sort of glorified Earl’s Court or Shepherd’s 
3ush. Switzerland has no 
atmosphere, no shading, no 
colouring but that of the 
chromograph — order. Che 
tourist agents “run’’ it just 
as the railway company 
runs Clapham Junction. In 
this there lies a_ certain 
truth. Switzerland is a 
playground, and need not 
pretend to be anything 
else. There is little enough 
“atmosphere ”’ for artistic 
effects, and the Colouring is 
monotonous repetition of 
brilliant green meadows, 
blue forests, with white and 
black peaks that cut into 
azure skies without _ soft 
shading as in Scotland, Ire- 
land and moister climates. 
And the people are bour- 
geois, unpicturesque and un- 
imaginative ; though, pro- 
vided they keep good hotels 
at reasonable prices, there 
is not much fault to be 
found with them on_ that 
score. The fortunate can 
always go further afield to 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, the Cau- 
casus if they will. The big 
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still to those who have the time and purse to measure it; 
but for the majority stricter conditions are the rule, and for 
these Switzerland must hold first place for many generations 
to come 

And there are few places where conditions are as sweet 
and clean and wholesome, as refreshing, stimulating and pure 
as a high Alpine valley, with its cosy, cheap hotels, in the early 
summer months. Their contribution fo the health of Europe 
is no negligible quantity, even if they contribute to the death- 
roll, too. Compared to many a seaside resort, with its demora- 
lising influences of gambling, over-dressing, artificial gaieties, 
to say nothing of other undesirable elements such places favour 
and attract, these high Alpine valleys are in every way superior. 
But it must be added that one finds in places usually what 
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one brings to them. A holiday becomes the reflection of 
the mind that seeks it, and ugliness and cheapness in 
the heart find ugliness and cheapness also in the forests, 
mountains, flowers, and in the very atmosphere. Scenery is 
scenery, but the interpretation is of the mind. In the last 
generation the world has grown immeasurably more vulgar. 
Our fathers were happy in Switzerland; our children vote it 
dull, perhaps play 

Changes have certainly come over it these last twenty 
years. The little inns, where pension could be had, and good 
at that, for four or five francs a day, are rapidly disappearing. 
One pays seven or eight francs now in such places. Those cosy, 
chalet-like hotels, with sand upon the floor, and dressing for 
dinner unheard of, are not so easily found. Funiculaires and 
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D. McLeish. THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
mountain railways have destroyed them; there are fewer 
diligences ; all the mountain paths are striped with blue and red 
and green by the Vershénerung committees. Adventures, due 
to losing the way and being obliged to pass the night in some 
peasant’s hayloft, are rarely possible. The exploitation 
proceeds apace. There are giant lifts up many a cliff now, 
and rings of smoke from railway engines float insolently across 
the glaciers of the Jungfrau. Soon, no doubt, we shall flit from 
the Matterhorn to the Bliimlisalp by aeroplane. In place of 
the little inns, enormous hotels stand with rows of grinning 
windows. There is a tennis club and dancing every night. 
Many an hotel retains the services of a kind of major-domo, often 
apparently a mere guest, who organises amusements for every 
night, gymkhanas, fancy-dress balls, theatricals and bridge 
drives. Instead of climbing boots and wind-proof clothing, 
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people take out fancy-dress costumes and all the paraphernalia 
of Brighton, Bexhill, Dinard and the like. Motors, though still 
forbidden in certain cantons, as in the Valais, for instance, 
have added not a little to the revolution. The spirit of 
the age creeps even into the distant upper valleys. Tele- 
phone bells ring side by side with the thunder of the ava- 
lanche. The vulgarisation of Switzerland is no new thing, of 
course, but the deterioration proceeds faster and faster with 
every year. 

In Eastern Switzerland, and out towards the frontier 
between the Austrian Tyrol and Italy, there still lie wonderful, 
unspoilt corners known to some of us, and jealously guarded. 
I know inns somewhere between Bozen and Trient—be it 
whispered—where the old conditions hold bravely, and may 
hold still for another generation. They lie two days’ good 








walking from any railway station, and another good day’s going 
even from places that a daily diligence taps. They stand high 
above the world ; luggage must go up on mules, and not over- 
heavy luggage at that. Rooms cannot be ordered by telephone, 
and letters come at the most but once a day. There is neither 
tennis club nor dancing, no noisy gymkhanas, nor evening dress. 
They are haunted, wild and lovely still, and the people who go 
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there go because they love the mountains. The mountains have 
not taken second place as yet. You need not take white gloves 
nor fancy-dress costumes, nor even pumps. But you may want a 
good old pair of “‘ comfy ” slippers to put on in the evening when 
your feet ache after ten hours’ roaming among the grandest 
mountains known to Central Europe. Long may they flourish— 
these simple mountain inns! ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


ANOTHER ASPECT OF FORESTRY WORK. 


T is one of the paradoxes inseparable from British methods 
that, while on the one hand Great Britain has for years 
neglected the scientific study of her own forests, she has, 
on the other hand, trained up for the use of her Indian 
Empire a forest service which it would be difficult to beat. 

But it must be remembered that this service was in the main 
controlled and directed by eminent foreigners, such as Sir 
Dietrich Brandis and Sir William Schlich, and that the Indian 
forest officers had to seek in France or Germany a practical 
knowledge of forestry, which their own country was unable to 
afford. 

Hitherto the majority of our forests have been regarded 
as picturesque adjuncts to great estates or as game preserves, 
and to the picturesqueness and the game the forest as a business 
concern has 
been largely 
sacrificed. There 
are signs, how- 
ever, that the 
scientific study 
of forests in 
this country is 
commencing. 
The Develop- 
ment Commis- 
sioners are con- 
sidering the 
question at the 
present time; 
the transference 
of the Crown 
woods and 
forests to the 
control of the 
Board of <Agri- 
culture portends 
the establish- 
ment of a 
forest service 
which will in 
time exert a 
wholesome influ- FE. R. Burdon, 
ence throughout 
the country ; and in many Universities and University Colleges 
serious attempts ate also being made to place British forestry 
on a scientific basis. 

We have heard and read a great deal about planting and 
tending forests, but a little pamphlet, which has just come into 
our hands, draws attention to another important side of forestry 
work which ought to be studied concurrently with sylvicultural 
problems, and that is the study of the products of the forest 
and their economic utilisation. The pamphlet in question is a 
“Report on the Study of Timber and Forest Products in 
America,”’ which has just been issued by Mr. E. R. Burdon, M.A.., 
of Cambridge. 

Mr. Burdon was commissioned by the Forestry Committee 
of the University of Cambridge to visit the United States and 
Canada in order to study the methods of research into the 
structure, properties and utilisation of timber—a subject in 
which Cambridge University has already made a beginning— 
and incidentally to 1eport on the training given to forestry 
students in this branch of the subject. He visited the chief 
centres of forestry education and research in the United 
States, and also the University of Toronto. 

In the report of his journey the most important portion 
is that describing the research work on timber carried on bv 
the “ Branch of Products”’ of the United States Forest Service. 
The main object of this branch is to develop “‘ more economical 
methods of utilising forest products generally, so as to eliminate 
the enormous waste that occurs not only in logging, but 
also in conversion into lumber and in manufacture.” At 
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the present time this work is concentrated in the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, and in the 
Office of Wood Utilisation at Chicago. The latter is a bureau 
for the study of trade conditions generally, while the former 
undertakes all experimental research. 

“Before commencing any research project, a working 
plan as complete in detail as possible is insisted on. This plan 
is submitted by the Head of the Department concerned 
to a Committee composed of all the heads of departments 
in the Products Branch. The need for the investigation, the 
present knowledge of the subject, the proposed method of 
procedure, with plans of any instruments required, the probable 
cost, etc., etc., are all laid before the Committee.” After 
discussion, criticism and revision, during which many points, 
that would 
probably have 
escaped the 
originator, have 
been _ brought 
forward, the 
project is put 
in hand in one 
of the several 
departments to 
be found at 
Madison. The 
various lines of 
investigation 
include such 
subjects as 
t im ber-testing, 
timber - physics, 
wood - p reserva- 
tion, wood - dis- 
tillation, pulp 
and paper, en- 
gineering and 
designing appa- 
ratus, and the 
chemistry and 
pathology of 
Copyright. wood. 

The Tim- 
ber-Testing Department deals with the relative mechanical 
properties, ¢.g., strength, toughness and hardness, of the 
commercial woods ofthe United States, and this not merely 
from an engineering point of view, because the specimens are 
collected from the forest, and the history of each of them and 
the condition of soil and environment under which they grow 
are carefully noted. The microscopic structure is also investi- 
gated, and it is hoped, when sufficient data have accumulated, 
that it will be possible to correlate this structure with mechanical 
and physical properties. If this hope be realised, each species 
may in time be graded in such a manner that the factor of 
safety now used by engineers and architects may be materially 
reduced. 

In the Timber-Physics Department, the specific gravity, 
specific heat, the effects of changes of temperature, pressure 
and moisture on the wood substance and general structure are 
studied. Such investigations have a special bearing on the 
seasoning, fire-proofing and preserving under pressure of 
timber. It may here be mentioned that many commercial 
concerns of the United States bring to this laboratory 
their practical difficulties. To quote one instance only, the 
Vehicle Makers’ Association have requested the authorities 
at Madison to try to find out a process of preparing 
hickory, so as to minimise the damage done by boring 
insects during the lengthy process of seasoning this wood 
requires at present. 

In the Wood-Preservation Laboratory there is a complete 
equipment for testing not only the preservatives themselves, 
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their effect on the wood and their efficiency in — 


hindering the attacks of fungi, insects and _ fire, 
but also for investigating the mechanical processes 
of forcing and injecting preservatives into the 
timber. Here again the benefit of the work is 
realised by commercial interests, as shown by 
the examples of co-operation between great public 
Companies and the laboratory mentioned in the 
pamphlet. On many of the United States rail- 
ways, lengths of their track are reserved for 
sleepers which have been treated in the laboratory 
in various ways in order that the results, when 
under actual service conditions, may be ascer- 
tained. Similar co-operative experiments have been 
carried out with piles sunk in harbour works, with 
telegraph- poles, with fence-posts, mining - props, 
greenhouse timbers, etc. 

In the Pathological Department a large series of 
fungi and organisms capable of injuring timber 
are maintained in a state of comparative isola- 
tion. The effect of these parasites on timber, 
and the effect of changes of temperature and 


humidity on the parasites, are carefully investigated. E, R. Burdon. 


Specimens of wood treated with different pre- 
servatives are introduced to their notice, and inspected 
at intervals to ascertain the: resistant properties of the 
preservative. 

In the Wood-Distillation Department all those products 
obtainable from woods are investigated, and at present one of 
the main objects of research is to find a profitable use for the 
enormous waste that occurs not only in the shape of tops, 
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branches and stumps in the forest, but, above all, in the shape 
of slabs, ends, shavings and sawdust in the mill. The con- 
version of sawdust into “ grain alcohol”’ is one of the studies 
which it is thought may lead to important results. In another 
investigation, the production and treatment of turpentine is 
being studied, and attempts are also being made to find a 
substitute for the long-leaf pine, as the forests of this 
tree are being rapidly exhausted. In this work the 
department is aided by turpentine distillers as well 
as by paint and varnish makers. 

The rapid disappearance of another tree—the 
Spruce—the raw material that newspaper is made of, 
engages the Pulp and Paper Department, and 
research is being carried on to discover other 
species of trees which will provide a suitable pulp. 
Each Sunday issue of such a paper as the New 
York World, consisting of some hundred odd leaves, 
each as large as those of our 77mes, and each entirely 
unreadable, is alleged to involv2 the destruction of 
several acres of forest ground. Any one of the large 
paper factories in the United States or in Canada 
consumes some twenty to thirty acres of Spruce forest 
a day in the manufacture of pulp, so that the 
importance of the work at Madison can be readily 
understood. The whole process of paper-making 
can be seen on a miniature scale in the Pulp and 
Paper Department, and the investigation of the paper, 
its printing qualities, chemical composition, etc., is 
studied in the minutest detail, the work again being 
carried on in close co-operation with paper manufac- 
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function of keeping in close touch with wood-using industries 
of every description, collecting and publishing information and 
statistics of use to the timber trade at large. It is often able 
to suggest useful experiments, that the manufacturers them- 
selves can carry out, without the problem being referred to the 
Madison Laboratory. For instance, in such a small matter as 
the wood of cedar-pencils the Chicago office has been he!ping 
the manufacturers to find a substitute for Juniperus 
virginiana, Which is becoming increasingly rare, by 
obtaining likely substitutes for the manufacturers to 
experiment with. In another instance the waste of 
a large sawmill, hitherto disposed of in a _refuse- 
burner, was found suitable as the raw material of 
a tobacco-box manufacturer, and an arrangement has 
been made between them which benefits both parties 
and at the same time eliminates waste. 

The class of work we have indicated above 
necessarily involves trained and _ skilful experts. 
That the work is worth doing on simply commercial 
lines cannot be gainsaid, though it is doubtful 
whether a laboratory equipped on such a scale as 
Madison is required in this country. But this is a 
general line of forestry work which ought not to be 
overlooked, as a close study of our wood-using 
industries would certainly reveal new outlets for 
home-grown timber. An extension of the present 
market would benefit the grower and encourage 
afforestation, while wood-using industries would 
profit from being kept in touch with such work as 
that in progress at Madison, and also from the 
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material. 

Cambridge has made a beginning in this direction, and when 
the new building for forestry, which it is hoped to erect this 
summer, 1s available, the question of timber and its products 
and their utilisation will no doubt be studied in a manner 
worthy of the traditions of a University that has already done 
much in the practical application of scientific methods. 
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HE large measure of rebuilding that Repton carried 
out at Buckhurst for Earl De La Warr in 1830 renders 
it impossible to describe the house as it was previously. 
The dwelling and outbuildings drawn on the estate map 
of 1598 stand near the roadway that then divided 

Stoneland Park from Buckhurst Park, but in the former 
enclosure. The position does not seem to exactly correspond 
with the site in its present relation to the lake, and yet 
must be intended for the house which we have read of 
as let in the time of the fifth Earl of Dorset, and which 
was afterwards added to by his grandson, the first Duke. 
The date on the rain-water heads proves that he did this 
some years before the marriage of his youngest son in 1754. 
He therefore probably intended it for an occasional residence 
for himself, but to that son he afterwards granted a lease of 
it for his life. 

Had there been‘ no battle of Minden, Lord George 
Sackville, known as Lord George Germain after he inherited 
Drayton in 1769, would be but a dim historical figure. 
But his somewhat unaccountable action at that fight raised 
a storm of which the backwash took a whole generation 
to subside. His father, Duke Lionel, as a convinced Whig, 
had been deprived of any appointments he held in 1713. 
He thus became all the more a persona grata with George [., 
who made him a Duke and Privy Councillor. He _ held 
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various offices, and twice was Viceroy of Ireland. During 
his first term his son, George, was a lad at Trinity College, 
and during the second term he acted as chief secretary 
to his father. Meanwhile, as a colonel in the Army, he 
had fought in Flanders, and his ability and courage had 
received high praise from the Duke of Cumberland and 
General Wolfe. Yet in 1759, as Commander-in-Chief of 
the English troops in Prince Ferdinand’s army, he failed 
to carry out that Prince’s repeated orders to launch the 
cavalry against the wavering French troops at Minden. He 
thus marred the complete success of the day, despite the 
efforts of Lord Granby, his second in command, to coun- 
teract his inertia. The rage of the Army knew no bounds, 
and as the Sackville family were not then in good odour 
with the party in power, Lord George was dismissed from 
the Service and told he had better not press for a court- 
martial, as it might end in his being shot. Press for it, 
however, he did, and was declared by it to be “unfit 
to serve his majesty in any military capacity whatever.” 
Resembling his father in having a haughty bearing and exacting 
temper, he appears to have been on bad terms both with Prince 
Ferdinand and Lord Granby, and his pretence that the former’s 
orders were not precise at Minden probably arose from an 
extremely ill-timed and perverse fit of contrariness. He was for 
several years ostracised by Court, Government and Army, and, 
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no doubt, spent a good deal of his time at Stoneland, although 
he attended Parliament as Member for the family borough of 
East Grinstead. The Tories under George III. did not take so 
serious a view of his act as their Whig predecessors, and he 
obtained office in the North Ministry. Soon after his inheritance 


of Drayton he fought a duel under circumstances that fully 
restored his lost reputation for courage, so that Horace Walpole 
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wrote, ‘““ Lord George Germain is a hero whatever Lord George 
Sackville may have been.” In 1782 he was raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Sackville and Baron Bolebroke, an 
estate which he had brought back to the Sackville family by 
purchase in 1770. 

Although we shall find that he made alterations at 
Drayton, and occasionally resided at that splendid place, he 
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seems to have continued his affection for Sussex, and Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist, who had settled at Tunbridge Wells 
to be near his friend and patron, gives us an interesting glimpse 
of his life there: ‘‘ As sure as the hand of the clock pointed to 


the half hour after nine, neither a minute before or a minute 
after, so sure did the good lord of the Castle step into his 
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breakfast room.’” One and a-half hours were allowed for the 
meal, and then the old gentleman, accompanied by an equally 
old groom, rode about the estate and made ‘‘a tour of his 
cottages,” seeing to repairs and distributing sixpences. Withy- 
ham Church saw him regularly on Sundays. ‘‘ His deportment 


in the house of prayer was exemplary he had a way of 
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standing up in sermon time for the purpose of reviewing the 
congregation and awing the idlers into decorum.’”’ The choir 
was one of his hobbies, his eyes were ever ‘‘on the singing 
gallery marking time,’ and such audible remarks as “ out of 
tune, Tom Baker,” were not uncemmon. To a young 
preacher, by way of encouragement, he cried aloud in 
mid-sermon, ‘“‘ Well done, Harry.” It was at Stoneland that 
he died in 1785, and there is a drawing of the house among the 
Burrell manuscripts in the British Museum, dated that year. 
The gables there represented tend to prove that a good deal of 
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it must have been anterior to Duke Lionel’s Georgian addi- 
tions. Meanwhile, the Sackville estates had passed to his 
nephew, the third Duke, and after the death of that Duke’s 
only son thev were divided between his daughters. Buckhurst 
fell to the younger one, who thus brought it to her husband, 
Lord De La Warr, the rebuilder of the house in 1830. Thus, 
once more, Buckhurst regained its position as the chief seat ot 
an important family. The two parks were thrown together, 
the grounds were enlarged and remodelled, and the Gothic 
taste of the day proclaims itself still on part of the north and the 
whole of the east fronts. The latter is a very favourable 
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example of Repton’s “ Gothic.”’ 
probably arise from Repton not having rebuilt but only recased 
and altered this elevation, which an old drawing represents as 
simple in line and good in proportion, and this he injured 
by his own details, such as the tiresome tall finials that rise 


The good qualities, however, 


up from the apex of each gable. These are rather clumsy 
copies of those at the corners of the tower of Old Buck- 
hurst. There they are perfectly right, both as to position and 
design ; but the endless repetition of bastard copies clumsily 
grafted on to the gables of the new house produces a restlessness 
that is somewhat distressing, especi- 
ally at the present day, when they 
jar so decidedly with the broad and 
serious treatment of the additions 
carried out by Mr. Lutyens. Repton 
is said to have been at work about 
five years, and when the house was 
complete the Duchess of Kent brought 
her daughter, who was soon to 
become Queen of England, to visit 
Lord and Lady De La Warr. On 
October roth, 1835, the Princess 
planted an oak tree by the side of 
the broad way that descends from the 
house terraces to the lake, and it has 
now grown to goodly proportion. 

The approach from the high road 
is through woods rather than park, 
the drive winding round spurs of the 
nobly-timbered hill land and dipping 
through groves of beeches down to 
one of the little glens through which 
the rainfall of the extensive “ Forest 
Ridge ’’ trickles or rushes, according 
to the season, down to the Medway 
stream. The entrance is on the 
north side of the house, through a 
porch that occupies the lower storey 
of one of the towers built by the 
seventh Earl De La Warr after his 
elder brother’s death in 1873 caused 
him, all unwilling, to exchange Knole 
for Buckhurst. He also built a chapel 
on to the south-west corner of the 
house, bringing the stone largely from 
Old Buckhurst, and panelling it with 
oak wainscoting out of Bolebroke. 
The chapel being now converted into 
a music-room, the panelling has been 
transferred to the hall, and forms an 
excellent background to some of the 
fine furniture and decorative objects 
that crowd the house. There are 
several Jacobean oak chairs that have 
been there from old time, one of them 
dated 1621. Other furniture, Italian 
and English, has been brought by 
Mr. Benson, and here we begin the 
wonderful series of ancient Persian 
carpets and of Chinese lacquer, por- 
celain and drawings, which, together 
with pictures by Italian masters, 
give the distinctive touches to his 
collection. To the left of the hall and 
corridor, and occupying the whole of 
Repton’s eastern building, is a long 
library in three divisions, with the 
drawing-room opening out of its south 
end. The throwing together of three 
rooms into one forms part of the 
recent alterations. A good deal of 
Repton’s work, including plaster 
ceilings, in what was considered 
“Gothic”’ in his day, remains in the 
end sections ; but the central portion 
is completely in Mr. Lutyens’ manner. 
Marbles have been freely used, this material composing an 
extremely good mantel-piece and also the openings connecting 
the central with the end sections. The illustration shows that 
these are designed in the form of a “ Venetian’”’ window—a 
round-headed arch with smaller square-headed openings on either 
side. Fior di pesca marble forms panels framed with alabaster, 
the latter also forming the soffits, the considerable depths 
of which give much dignity to the scheme. Why, just below 
the cornice, the marble of the central arches should be boxed 
in with woodwork it is a little difficult to see, for the line of the 
woodwork, projecting in front of the marble just below its 
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cornice, destroys what should be the structural line of that 
essentially architectural material. The central section is square 
on plan, with a plaster-work ceiling in the Wren manner having 
a circular fruit wreath as its centre. This circle exactly cor- 
responds in size and shape to the carpet beneath, an extremely 
fine example from a Chinese temple, and dating from the Kien- 
Lung period. Here, too, stands an admirable cut lacquer fire- 
screen. Groups of ladies decorate one side) while on the other 
two splendidly plumaged pheasants disport themselves under 
magnolia flowers. There are Chinese bronzes and vases of various 
periods, and a whole collection of Chinese earthenware figures 
of early date. In the drawing-room we again meet with a 
survival of a Repton ceiling, but the eye at once passes from that 
to the excellent furniture, such as Sheraton side-tables, Chippen- 
dale gilt looking-glasses, and a remarkably fine Louis XVI. 
secretaire. Early Italian pictures of merit are associated with 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Kashmir,” Watts’ “ Virginia’ and two works 
by Cotman. In the boudoir, which is the next room facing 
south, studies by Burne-Jones, together with his ‘‘ Love Among 
the Ruins,” “Pan and Psyche” and “ The Forge of Cupid,” 
are among the most arresting pictures,while the most noticeable 
piece of furniture is an inlaid satinwood commode with a coved 
top in the manner of an Italian cassone. The whole form is 
unusual, and both the proportions and the reserved scheme of 
inlay quite admirable. Raised on rather tall legs, it is three 
feet six inches high, but in every other respect it is of the cassone 
form, being five feet long but only eighteen inches wide. A 
cabinet in red Chinese lacquer on a stand of Queen Anne period, 
but apparently also decorated if not made in China, came from 
Lord Cork’s sale, while an early Boule knee-hole table, 
with coloured figures, no doubt by André Charles himself, 
belonged to the house. The dining-room, which terminates 
Repton’s south front, was evidently Kepton’s glory. It 
is heavily and elaborately adorned with woodwork in Tudor 
style. The general treatment is so fully of Repton’s time that 
it needs careful observation to notice that some of the panels 
are original Henry VIII. work, and are said to have been 
made for the hall at Hanaker soon after the tenth Baron 
De La Warr came into possession of that place in 1540. 

Beyond the dining-room and towards the west are the 
billiard-room, the tearoom and the music-room, all of them in that 
part of the house largely reconstructed by Mr. Lutyens. In the 
billiard-room the Jacobean oak mantel-piece from Bolebroke 
is noticeable, while the walls are hung with a Chinese paper 
representing bamboos and flowering trees, from which hang 
caged birds. The portion of the house of which the billiard- 
room forms the ground floor ends the main block, and 
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Mr. Lutyens has raised it to three-storey height, thus rectifying 
the original bad sky-line that followed the slope of the ground 
and gave the appearance that the buildings were sliding down 
hill. The billiard-room section now gives the idea of a great 
tower or buttress at the edge of the decline, its height being 
accentuated by a deep recess partly filled by a low tiled-roofed 
loggia between it and the next mass of building. In and about 
the loggia we recognise not only the spirit but also the spoils of 
Italy, but all the rest of Mr. Lutyens’ work is quite English in 
feeling, simple and reserved, derived from sixteenth century 
precedent, yet redolent of Mr. Lutyens’ individual manner. 
The former chapel, converted into a music-room, now has two 
tall and stately oriel windows, as the illustrations show. The 
interior decoration is plain but effective; the archways of 
the oriels and the great mantel-piece are of stone, broadly and 
finely designed. But the walls above the low wainscoting 
are of plaster unadorned, and this forms an apt background for 
a set of full-length portraits, one of which belonged to the 
house and represents Charles I. by Mytens, being a replica of 
the Chatsworth picture. The others were purchased by Mr. 
Benson from the Rainham collection. There are three out of 
the set of twenty-four “Lord Vere’s Captains ” painted by Mytens 
or his pupils, while two others are now recognised as emanating 
from Van Dyck’s studio, and represent Charles IT. and his sister 
Mary, no doubt specially painted for the Royalist Townsends. 
The illustration of this room shows part of a very fine set of late 
Charles II. walnut chairs and stools. These belonged to the 
house, as did also the Brussels tapestry hanging over the fireplace, 
and representing Charity sitting arid flowers. The character 
of the work, especially the fine Renaissance border, implies 
a date about 1525. Of the same century, but perhaps 
fifty years later, is the great Persian carpet, over twenty- 
two feet long, while the smaller one in front of the hearth 
is an exceedingly rare and valuable example of thick 
double weaving—the produce of a fifteenth century loom 
and the fellow to one reproduced in Professor Martin’s 
book on Persian carpets. The tearoom forms a sort of 
approach or ante-chamber to the music-room, and here we find, 
together with a collection of Chinese bronzes, excellent Italian 
work, both decorative and pictorial. The beautiful and elaborate 
frame that appears next the mantel-piece in the illustration 
contains a signed work by that rare master, Francesco Bissolo, 
which has been exhibited this winter at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, while next it is a portrait by Palma Vecchio, 
probably of himself. Beyond, hangs an early Chinese carpet 
from the Thibetan side, representing the God of War blowing 
a conch shell and standing against a deep blue background. 
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Fine Chippendale and Sheraton four-post bedsteads, Chinese 
papers and a whole host of Chinese drawings and pictures, 
beginning with the Sung and Yuan, are among the many 
treasures to be found in the bedrooms, but which must be 
hurried by in order that the garden may be enjoyed. 

A paved terrace in front of the main block of the south 
front descends to a sunk garden laid out by Mr. Lutyens. A 
raised way runs round it with segmental descents on to the sunk 
centre. An oblong lily pool, framed in stonework, and from 
the centre of which rises a delightful leaden fountain, represent- 
ing a boy and swan, is the middle feature. It is surrounded 
by grass, while many interesting shrubs and plants are set 
against the retaining walls of which the plinths form pedestals 
for numerous lead vases. Some of these are urn-shaped, of a 
design loved by Robert Adam, while others with swan-head 
handles and classic bas-reliefs are in Flaxman’s manner. At 
each end of the sunk garden rise noble trees, beeches to the 
east and limes to the west, which, together with the house, 
frame it on three sides, the south being open to the lower levels 
of the garden and the wide view over Ashdown. Beyond the 
limes there is another little formal garden lying in front of the 
music-room building. It is arranged as a grass plat, bounded 
by a yew hedge, which forms a background to a set of leaden 
boys standing on rococo plinths. In the centre of the plat is a 
raised circular tank lined with glass on edge, to give colour and 
refraction to the water. Sculptured tortoises peer into it from 
the top, while at the base the water pours from the mouth of 
great frogs into a sunken conduit. Passing further westward, 
a yew-set bastion ends the high ground, and we look down into 
the walled kitchen garden, of which the first section is 
laid out as a rose and phlox parterre, while other flower borders 
vive gaiety to the expanses of fruit and vegetable ground. 

South of the sunk garden the ground falls rapidly, and 
there are high-buttressed retaining walls between it and the 
formal lawn. The chief descent is very cleverly contrived. 
A straight flight of steps between walls opens on to a semi- 
circular set; to the left this gives on to a raised path, but to 
the right the descent is continued down a hollow curve of treads 
on to a platform edged by a stone seat, whence further flights 
of steps drop to the level of the pergola which runs southward 
west of the lawn. Vines and roses garland it, while the walls 
are the gay playground of riotous ramblers and spreading 
wistarias, which, however, are not allowed to trespass upon 
the spaces reserved for such somewhat restrained and delicate 
subjects as Cisalpina and Photinia. There are altogether four 
formal levels before the natural slopes are reached, which, 
set with heaths in great variety and other low growths in 
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ample masses, lead to the lake. One side of the broad 
descending path is laid out as a wide border, where Japanese 
maples and other choice shrubs are associated with herbaceous 
plants, among which Ponies and Eremuri, Coreopsis and 
Montbretias play a conspicuous part. The delightful treat- 
ment of the lake edge was admirably rendered in last week’s 
illustrations. Prosperous colonies of Iris Kempferi line the bank, 
and a narrow water-way, starred with water-lilies, separates 
the mainland from a little string of islands in the Japanese 
manner, The framework of these is formed of horizontal 
strata of rocks, but ample allowance is made for soil to accom- 
modate the flourishing vegetation. Here a noble plant of 
Gunnera raises aloft its enormous leaves. There, a flat hori- 
zontal effect is given by broad spreading bushes of Juniperus 
sabina and tamariscifolia. Maples and Berberis, Cydonias 
and Azaleas raise themselves above Pernettyas and Rosemary, 
Menziesias and Heaths, while beneath these again is a ground- 
work of such subjects as Lithospermum prostratum and Sedum 
spurium. Japanese lanterns complete the exotic effect, which, 
though not quite part of the English landscape in which it is 
set, is a very legitimate piece of gardening excellently carried 
out. The lover of gardens and woodlands may spend many a 
happy moment roaming along the banks of the lake or amid the 
sinuous windings of the island-set stream above it. It is sylvan 
England at its best, in great measure wild, and yet bringing 
home the sense that a family of position and opulence has ruled 
here for centuries. T. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE- 


ALPINE RING-OUSEL AND SLENDER-BILLED CURLEW. 
USSEX and Kent are, from their geographical position, 
manifestly excellent counties for observing migrants and 
rare wanderers from abroad. In Sussex last year was 
recorded in May the Alpine 1ing-ousel (Turdus alpestris), 
a race closely related to our British bird, but having 
a somewhat more spangled appearance. The slender-billed cur- 
lew (Numenius tenuirostris), a specimen of which was shot on 
Romney Marsh, is a native of the Mediterranean basin and 
Southern Russia. This species, which is about the size of a 
whimbrel, wanders northward as far as Holland, but has, I believe, 
never before last year been identified in Britain. This bird differs 
from the whimbrel by its striated crown and its white axillaries. 

Mr. EAGLE-CLARKE’S DISCOVERIES. 

Mr. Eagle-Clarke is one of the most zealous observers 
among our British ornithologists of the present day. He has a 
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bird-watcher on Fair Isle, that lonely fragment of land which lies 
in the northern seas between the Orkneys and Shetlands. The 
Fair Isle is excellently placed for the movements of migratory 
birds, and occasionally remarkable bags of woodcock are made there. 
On this islet at the end of October last was identified the first pine- 
bunting recorded in British ornithology. This bunting is a Siberian 
species, which migrates in winter to Northern China, the Himalayas 
and Turkestan. We have a British record of another bunting from 
Siberia—the Siberian meadow-bunting—but this was obtained 
at Flamborough in Yorkshire so far back as 1886. From Fair 
Isle came also last year the record of Blythe’s reed-warbler, a native 
of the distant East, this would appear to have never before 
been noted in Western Europe. To Mr. Eagle-Clarke we are also 
indebted for the discovery of the American pipit, and the first 
British specimen was captured last autumn in St. Kilda, an even 
more solitary and remote islet than the Fair Isle. Yet another 
of this gentleman’s finds is the thrush-nightingale, or sprosser, 
a species found in Central Europe and South-West Siberia, and 
during winter in North-East Africa. This is claimed as the first 
British record; but it would seem that a single specimen of 
this bird was recorded in 1904. 


NorTH AMERICAN PEREGRINE FALCON. 


Two specimens of this falcon have, curiously enough, been 
captured during the last year in England. One of these was taken 


in some plover nets on the coast of Lincolnshire ; the other 


A DAY ON 


HE single line of railway wound circuitously as it carried 
us climbing in and out among the immense granite 
boulders, mounting for five miles or more until we reached 
our destination Withered plants of heather, bleached 

by a winter of wind and rain, were to be seen in sheltered 
nooks, protected by the hoary stones, on which lichens had 
wrought curious patches of minute growth, like the filigree work 
of some careful silversmith. All about us stretched the open moor, 

a wide sweeping panorama of landscape, with the sense of spacious- 

ness and distance always given by uncultivated land with no 

walls as barriers. Against the far horizon was ever the waste land 
rising in great, jagged contours of tor and hill against the sky. It 
was a day of changing lights and vague sunshine, just the day to bring 
out the beauty of the moor. Shadows of the swiftly racing clouds 
chased one another across the hills. Mysterious colours of unknown 
name appeared and vanished, evoked by the fugitive sun, while we 
climbed steadily through the wide emptiness of the land to 

Princetown, locally said to be the highest village in England, 

fourteen hundred feet above the sea. 

The village is, of course, well known, because of its large penal 
establishment. It seems as if from nearness the village had acquired 
its furtive unfriendliness of aspect, so unlike most Devonshire 
habitations. The cottages are built of grey Dartmoor granite. 
They have few windows, which gives a prison - like aspect 
to the place. A grim granite church tops the hill. We are told 
that it was built by the French prisoners of war in thé early part 
of the last century. One has a momentary impression of what 
life in this bleak lonely upland must have meant to those exiled 
foreigners of a hundred years ago. The parish church is at 
Lydford ; there are many miles to these spacious untenanted 
parishes of the moor. We walk through the green churchyard 
with its many nameless graves. There is mention of a movement 
to erect a memorial to these unknown dead, a tardy act, in the shape 
of a granite cross to the unknown, unnamed dust of dead and gone 
prisoners, who had left the living world before they slept on this 
green hillside. 

Everywhere one is conscious of the great prison. One cannot 
escape from it in Princetown. A gang of convicts were at work 
mending the road, a group of stalwart figures, closely guarded by 
three warders, each armed with rifle and bayonet, the men 
under close’ surveillance. Other prisoners were working at 
the building of a new house, alike watched. We can 
distinguish convicts all over the wide, unshadowed stretch of 
country ; not for themselves, but because of the presence of the 
warders, whose figures are mere black, sinister specks at a distance, 
for ever on guard. 

We approached the entrance gates of the prison. Above the 


” 


portico is carved Virgil’s phrase, ‘‘ Parcere subjectis’’ (Spare the 
fallen). It hasa tinge of irony when one looks back upon the fixed 
bayonets of the warders. We were told that entrance to the penal 


establishment was a difficult, if not impossible, matter for the stranger, 
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was obtained at Market Bosworth in Leicestershire. It is a 
singular fact that hitherto no single specimen of this fine falcon 
nas been identified in Europe. Yet the American peregrine (Falco 
anatum), the “‘ duck-hawk”’ of sportsmen in the States, is a 
near cousin of our British peregrine, and belongs to a race of 
raptorials remarkable for their wide range and their wonderful 
powers of flight. These recent discoveries indicate how closely 
the movements of all strange or rare birds are, wherever possible, 
followed and noted at the present time. Yet so immense are 
the migrations of bird-life, and so impossible is it to separate and 
identify individuals from the countless throngs of feathered 
wanderers which reach us at different seasons, that it may be 
safely asserted that scores of birds, of species unrecorded in Britis! 
ornithology, visit us from time to time and pass away or perisl 
unnoticed and unknown. GdAtke’s wonderful records at Heligoland 
reveal something of the enormous bird movements over sea an 
land constantly going forward. Myriads of these wanderers 
must perish in the sea, buffeted beyond their strength and powers 
of flight by violent and contrary winds. Itisin the very nature of 
things that we human beings, chained as we are to earth, can 
at present only touch the fringe of so vast and complicated a 
subject, and record now and again, with thankfulness, some few 
of the bird wanderers that alight on these islands. The thanks 
of all interested in bird-life are due to enthusiasts like Mr. 
Eagle-Clark, who devote their time, energies and purses to making 
additions to the list of British birds. H. A. BRYDEN. 


DARTMOOR. 


for women an absolutely forbidden one. To our right rai 

It meandered, a blue streak amon 
Tors climbed to the horizon on eacl 
side of the valley. An occasional motor or bicycle passed 
One felt that the human element was lost in the _ vastnes 
of this brooding immensity, this loneliness and aloofness o 
the sombre, featureless moor. A leaning grey sky, giant boulders 
of granite, craggy tor and height—how little the prospect can hav: 
changed in natural details through the centuries which havi 
passed, without apparent mark, over the scene we looked upon | 
Just as to our eyes it must have been to the gaze of pre- 
historic man, whose kistaevens, or stone coffins, are still to be found 
in the neighbourhood. This thought dwarfed imagination. Ws 
sought consolation in tea at the old inn in the valley, where modern 
needs have built a new and inappropriate wing. There were two 
motors before the entrance. We felt a positive relief at th 
sight. At least our day can do something. If we cannot affect 
the great contemptuous moor, we can hurry away from it mor 
speedily than any other people of any other age. We flung that 
realisation, in defiance, at the wide, untroubled stretch of land 
scape, and, less crushed, went in for tea, where awaited us the moor 
land delicacies of clotted cream and whortleberry jelly. 

On the return way there were hints of approaching sunset to 
relieve the intolerable greyness that man and Nature have together 
wrought in sombre unison. Faint tones of vague colours drifted 
across the sky beyond the distant hills. We saw thatall the black 
specks, with their gangs of convicts, had left the landscape. The 
great, ugly prison, with its row upon row of tiny windows, like 
spying, vigilant eyes, frowned down, menacing and powerful, from 
the farther height. It had gathered for the night its dolorous 
brood once more unto itself, and seemed to guard them with almost 
savage intensity. Looking round, where one could see every figure 
and moving living thing for miles and miles, one recognised that this 
is just the spot on which to plant a prison such as Princetown 
There is no real possibility of successful escape. In daylight 
the country is open and betrays every object that moves across 
it. At night and in times of fog, when the wet mist swoops 
down and blots out everything, there are no landmarks to guide th 
traveller. Many are the stories told in the neighbourhood o! 
attempted escapes of convicts in the fog, when returning to the prison, 
at which times the warders hasten back ; but the moorland mist is 
more rapid than marching men. Time after time the wretched 
fugitives have wandered seeking escape, only to find themselves 
when the fog lifted, perhaps back at the prison gates or at the point! 
from which they started. Even experienced moormen are baffle: 
by a sudden Dartmoor mist. There is no chance for the stranger 
especially one in convict garb. 

We had to wait at the little station for the incomin 
train. All eyes were centred upon a grave prison official 
who stood apart from the waiting passengers. Somebod 
whispered that new prisoners were arriving. They were the onl 
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passengers, as with their warders they emerged from the train, 
conspicuous figures in their hideous prison dress. They were all 
young men, not more than youths for the most part. As we 
left the station we could not help seeing them, marching in regular 
step to the waiting prison, under the sunset sky. 

Down, down, down we went from the heights. Sunset burned 
in one intense splendour across the open moor. Tor and 
valley glowed like shining, transfigured tracks of celestial beauty. 
Moving light and colour turned the very stones to jewels of flashing 
brightness. 

The world is full of beauty ; it overflowed in this evening hour ; 
there seemed nothing but beauty in earth and sky. But, ousting 


A GOOD BLOODHOUND 


HE country around the twin Wiltshire villages of Colling 
bourne, near Ludgershall, was terribly parched last 
week when I paid it a visit in conjunction with a few 
others, to witness an intcresting experiment in working 
bloodhounds on a cold line. As far as one could see 

not a vestige of scent could remain on this dry, stony ground, 
under the effects of a scorching sun, for haif-an-hour, far less for 
six. However, the Association of Bloodhound Breeders had found 
a few members sufficiently enterprising to support an effort which 
the committee had been anxious to make, and the Marquess of 
\ilesbury was good enough to offer the first prize, and to find the 
ground in the Tedworth country. Lord Ailesbury’s practical 
knowledge of bloodhounds made his services acceptable as judge, 
and he performed his duties with the utmost care and patience, 
giving every competitor the fullest opportunity of showing what 
he could do. Someone asked why we had not selected a Vale 
country and a better season of the year for making our first attempt 
on a really cold line. To which the answer was that he had 
deliberately intended the conditions should be onerous, and in 
deviding upon the lines to be taken by the various runners Lord 
\ilesbury designedly tried to 
reproduce what might happen in 
everyday circumstances, under 
the supposition that a crime had 
been committed in the village, 
and that the criminal had escaped 
by the downs, or through Colling- 
bourne Wood, that hundred acres 
of woodland which the Tedworth 
!tunt finds so useful in the season, 
and which is generously rented 
for them by Mr. Stephens of 
Choldorton. Thus in several in- 
stances hounds were laid on in 
public roads leading out of the 
village, and on another occasion 
along the old coaching road run- 
ning from Marlborough to Salis- 
bury. In every case there is not 
the slightest doubt that the origi- 
nal lines were foiled many times 
by men going to work, and in 
some places by sheep. All these 
drawbacks, however, would be 
encountered if the police were in 
pursuit of a man. It is late in the day to dwell at length upon 
the individual performances, but | may mention that among the 
members of the promoting association who were present were 
Captain Hoél Llewellyn, Chief Constable of Wiltshire, Mr. Wilfrid N. 
Unwin, Mr. Oswald C. H. Riley, M.F.H., Mr. A. Harold Stocker and 
Mr. F. W. Strong. Mr. Riley was sporting enough to enter his bitch, 
Vashti, although she had not been worked for some time owing 
to her owner’s newly-assumed duties in connection with the Master- 
ship of the Tedworth. The bitch did quite enough to convince 
one that if she is trained on cold lines she should be fully equal 
to the task, for she showed splendid perseverance, trying all the 
way, and casting diligently. When the runner set out upon his 
four-mile journey at eight o’clock in the morning there was a little 
moisture about, but several hours of brilliant sunshine had removed 
all this before two o’clock. Next morning Captain Llewellyn’s 
bitch, Flair, was put down at eleven o’clock, and she had the 
advantage of starting up-wind, thus reversing the direction of the 
previous day. Turning sideways in about a mile, for some distance 
along young wheat, she made good progress, the wind having carried 
the body scent some yards down-wind. Unfortunately, she 
drifted too far, and never recovered the line after she had struck 
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the loveliness of the evening land, there came back the memory 
of those guarded youths marching into captivity, and thoughts 
of those others we saw as we passed by, with faces of bestiality, 
dogged hardness, or a sullen, brutish indifference, perhaps the 
ugliest of all to look upon. Beautiful, natural world—ugly, 
repelling human one, the contrast is inevitable. A companion 
suggested that here was balance, that the beauty compensates for 
ugliness, that Nature soothes when humanity scourges. The trite 
doctrine failed to satisfy; there came to the mind the words 
of the poet, who, in spite of a passion for beauty, was not 
afraid of its reverse, and one can only repeat, ‘‘ Do roses stick 
like burrs ? ”’ EpitH Dart. 


FRILL. 


a remarkably rough piece of country. She had hunted well for 
a couple of miles before having to be lifted. 
A FINE PERFORMANCE. 

In the afternoon Captain Llewellyn’s young bitch, Moonlight, 
making light of all obstacles, delighted us all by finding her man 
in an hour and a-half, having worked under most trying circum- 
stances. The distance was about four miles. The start was 
made in a road running towards the downs from the back of some 
cottages, the bitch first having been allowed to smell a waistcoat 
belonging to the runner, without the aid of which it would, of 
course, have been impossible for her to know the scent she was 
expected to follow. On reaching the end of this road we were led 
round two sides of a large arable field to a drift road opening on 
to the downs, and there Moonlight committed a sad misdemeanour 
by running partridges. Later on she was riotous on rabbit, but 
these faults will doubtless be eradicated as she gets older. Ina 
way they served to emphasise the value of her performance, for 
it is remarkable to think that she should have resumed work on 
being rated and brought back as if nothing had happened. Along 
the brow of the dry and dusty downs the pace was slow, and 
once or twice we were under the 
impression that the bitch was at 
fault, the runner having been 
expected to follow a different 
direction. En voute, however, 
we passed several blazed sticks 
which the man had put in the 
ground to mark a change of 
direction, thus satisfying us that 
we had made a mistake. For 
some distance we had been going 
down-wind, and when we swung 
sharply round to lower ground a 
hundred and fifty yards parallel 
with our first direction she went 
away well, the last half-mile 
being finished at a gallop. The 
runner, among four or five other 
men, was identified to the satis- 
faction of everybody present, 
and some minutes later the 
bitch repeated the process on re- 
ceiving a command. Considering 
the atmospheric conditions, the 
dryness of the land and the youth- 
fulness of the hound, the only conclusion one could come to was that 
the performance was highly meritorious, and that with a few more 
months over her head Captain Llewellyn should possess a hound 
that will replace her sire, the almost uncanny Shadower, who did 
so many remarkable things in the tracking way. Moonlight was 
bred by Mr. Edwin Brough from Barona, who is full of our best 
show blood, she being sister to Horsa, Elgiva, Cerdic, etc. Moonlight 
was awarded first prize, and Lord Ailesbury placed Flair second. 

A word must be said about the clever manner in which the 
winner was handled by P. C. Wilson, whose lifelong acquaintance 
with working dogs must be very helpful to him. There are no 
fireworks about the bitch, her training having been on strictly 
practical lines for the purpose of making her useful to the police. 
An outsider, unless he had seen the result of her endeavours, might 
even doubt if she were working, for she goes slowly and waits for 
her handler, thus doing away with the necessity for a leash being 
used. Interruptions that would completely put off an ordinary 
hound seem to have no effect on her. It is purely a matter of 
training, and I have come to the conclusion that if bloodhounds are to 
be fitted for police work they will have to be put in charge of com- 
petent men who are paid for the duty. 


A. CROXTON SMITH. 








T five o’clock you begin to stir uneasily in your bed. 
Guttural masculine 


badinage, the 

clank of tired 

ponies’ hoofs, the 
creaking of many carts, 
the sullen lowing of 
bullocks, the expostulatory 
neighings of horses, the 
squeaks and_ scuffles of 
pigs, with a clattering of 
numberless sabots over the 
cobbles, conspire to turn 
your dreams into the direc- 
tion of the French 
Revolution. Just below 
your window Yves 
Touboulic tells a good story. 
There is a roar and a 
stamping, and you awake 
to find yourself too late 
to see the beginnings of a 
Breton market day. 

You run to your 
window (which most likely 
has no blind) and look 
out on the great market 
square that is already 
brimming over. Half the 
merchants have arranged 
their wares, and now, 
whips in hand, are pledg- 
ing one another in thick 
Breton cider. Women 
cluster round the church 
porch, too busy talking to 
notice the children, who 
stray quite unheeded 
among horses and cows. 
Still ever and anon 
approaches, slowly and 
unsteadily, a fragile two- 
wheeled cart with a ram- 
shackle hood and a 
miscellaneous collection of 
animals, all entangled to- 
gether in a net under the 
seat. The old man who 
drives, and whose hold on 
life appears to be as 
insecure as that of his 
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cart, hands out his wife with ceremony and his merchandise 
Quite undisturbed by the hubbub, he greets 


his neighbours, sets out 
his wares and retires to 
be refreshed with cider. 
He is, of course, a pluto- 
crat, and probably owns 
calves. 

Scores of ancient 
crones, with a determined 
and baleful light in their 
eyes, have no cart to 
bring their goods in, but 
come walking with their 
pigs. These wretched 
animals, whose four legs 
are tied together in a 
particularly painful 
manner, cannot be expected 
to preserve a very dignified 
gait. They either hurtle 
along so fast that their 
owner has to trot to keep 
pace with them, or they 
stumble about at a pace 
that would be too slow fora 
funeral. However this falls 
out, their owner is quite 
imperturbable and drags 
them through the crowd 
without the least change of 
expression. It is only 
when two animals, yoked 
together, evince a tendency 
to fight that the old 
ladies get desperate and 
begin to use words which 
are worth noting for future 
use against beggars. 

You descend to have 
your café complet, which is 
set out, as usual, under 
an awning in front of the 
hotel. You are rather 
close pressed, for on all 
available hooks and rings 
cows are tied up, 
apparently without the 
slightest regard to private 
property. Looking out 
into the square, you 
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perceive for the 
first time that the 
market does _ not 
wholly consist of 
livestock. In the 
more secluded 
parts there are 
great displays of 
sabots, sieves and 
earthenware, al] 
arranged most 
deftly and ornately 
on the ground. 
The only covered 
booth boasts all 
kinds of cheap aids 
to beauty — hair- 
combs, rosaries, 
ribbons and _ little 
frocks and _pina- 
fores. The child 
is also thought of 
in the gaudy 
pencil- boxes and 
dissipated - looking 
dolls. 

You go round 
the market chiefly 
to buy fruit, 
which you have 
not seen or tasted 
since last market day. You hope for peaches at ten 
centimes apiece, or for bananas, the price of which is 
always exorbitant, even to a good French scholar, but 
almost always you have to put up with small, hard, blue 
plums. There is nothing else that should tempt vou, 
unless you think it worth three distinct quarrels, the first 
as to the price of the article, the second as to its quality 
and the third (if so be that you purchase) as to the 
amount of the change. A big brown covered basket and 
a cotton parasol (with which to dig into animals and 
drapery alike) are the signs of the competent marketer. 
You have neither of these, and your French, albeit probably 
more correct than that of the Breton salesman, occasion- 
ally halts. You cannot but be cheated. 
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You enjoy 
wandering among 
the livestock, were 
it not that the 
cruelty of buyer 
and seller is too 
often revolting. 
Horses and cows, 
although = gene- 
rally obviously un 
kempt and uncared 
for, have to be 
treated with some 
respect; but the 
pig’s woes are by 
no means over by 
arrival at the 
market. Sellers 
pinch, buyers prod, 
onlookers push 
and pull. At last 
a doubtful — pur- 
chaser convinces 
himself of having 
got his money’s 
worth by opening 
his bargain’s 
mouth and investi- 
gating its teeth, 
a process which is 
repeated by all 
his friends. The wretched creature is then tied up tightly 
and hauled off on its homeward journey, or lifted into a 
cart by the tail. Rabbits and fowls fare no better. They 
arrive in closed baskets which, during market hours, are 
alternately opened and hastily and forcibly closed. If 
they emerge from one basket, it is only to be popped 
into another, or to be held by the legs in some hot and 
horny hand. By eleven o'clock the din begins to subside ; 
sellers grow weary of extolling their wares; buyers relaps 
into mere gossips. 

The whole thing grows flat and you go for a_ walk. 
Coming back at noon for déjeuner, you find the square 
practically deserted. Pigs and peasants have vanished, the 
old, decrepit houses shut their doors and draw their 
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shutters and the waiters at the smart new cafés retire, 
with trayfuls of mugs and decanters, to refresh themselves. 
You are only reminded of the market by the untidy look 
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of the square, where children run collecting paper and 
straw, and by the presence at déjeuner of shrimps or some 
equivalent exotic dish. R. M. M. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

RESHNESS of style, susceptibility to impressions and 
an eye observant of life on every side have combine 
to make Miss Olive Macleod’s Chiefs and Cities of 
Central Africa (Blackwood and Sons) a delightful 
book of travel. Her route took her through countries 

under French and German as well as English administration. 
A taste of what is to come is given in the introductory chapter 
describing the voyage out to Africa : 

We had set sail on August 10, and ten days later, as we were nearing the 
African coast, a turmoil in the water aroused our attention. It was caused by 
a sperm whale, whose huge black bulk was seen from time to time above the 
white foam, and ever and anon three giant tentacles waved ominously above it 
A kraken had embraced the whale in a deadly grip. The ship passed on, and 
the combatants were lost to sight 


Another day four rorquals played together within a hundred 
yards of the ship, and “ one raised his whole bulk perpendicularly 
out of the water and gaped his jaws wide open, as he is repre- 
sented in children’s picture-books before swallowing Jonah.”’ 
The party arrived at Forcados on August 28th and transhipped 
there to a small mail-delivering paddle steamer, which took 
them on to Lokoja. This is a growing town at the place where 
the Benue joins the Niger. At present it is a compromise 
between civilisation and the wild. The sandy road leads past 
bungalows, tennis courts, a golf course and a polo ground. 
Mount Patti rises in the background, and from its slopes ‘ we 
heard the barking of baboon, the howl of hyenas, and the 
haunting cry of the chromatic bird, which sings its song in 
descending semi-quavers from dawn to sunset.’’ The difficulties 
of a short expedition from Lokoja taught the advisability of 
getting a khaki hunting dress, and a cobra’s visit to the servants’ 
quarters that it would be a useful precaution to learn before 
proceeding further how to shoot with a rifle. 

Up the Benue they went as far as Garua, and in describing 
the activities of that place Miss Macleod unconsciously pays a 
tribute to the thoroughness of German military work. She 
says : 

Farther on horses were being watered, fine animals in splendid condition. 
They were supplied to the German fort by the Chief of Garua, who takes back 
ach horse by arrangement, as it gets past the perfection of its strength, for 
great importance is attached to their speed and fitness for gun practice 
Under German rule things move rapidly. Garua was only 
occupied in 1904, and it seems miraculous that so much should 
have been done in the time. One of the officers explained 
this to Miss Macleod by stating that, ‘ while the British seek 
popularity, the Germans aim at progress.” They let her see 
some military manceuvres with a Maxim, in which the 
commands had all to be given in English, for 
all regard English as the white man’s tongue, and are utterly amazed if they 
come across one who does not know it. Their ignorance has its compensations, 
no doubt; for, as Herr von Scheffer said, he and his comrades are able to talk 
with the utmost freedom before their “ boys,” conscious that not a word is 
understood 
The travellers received every possible hospitalily from the 

Commander, Captain Schwarz; and 

Flies were the only drawback, and they buzzed round with unwearying 
persistency. There were house-flies, some of which bite; large flying-ants 
that shed their wings without compunction; globulous, slug-bodied insects 
that entangled themselves im our hair; sharp, hard-bodied little beetles that 

slipped inside our dresses; and sand-flies that have driven men mad. These 
are almost invisible, like wee midges, and bite with a ferocity that is out of all 
proportion to their size. In a very short time our hands and faces were covered 
with lumps, like a bath-bun with granulated sugar, the result of their assaults. 


To mitigate the plague, Herr von Ranke, the German doctor, 
kept toads, which “sat upon the table and shot out greedy 
tongues that worked havoc amongst the insect tribes.” 

The author’s journeyings led her through the mid-African 
territory recently ceded to Germany by France, and she gives 
a fascinating account of its gentle, uncivilised inhabitants. 
She describes the land generally as ‘ Soudanese in character, 
and heavy crops of guinea-corn and millet are raised there.” 
Most of the people are Pagan. By the treaty France retained 
the right of free transit along the Mao Kabi River. An interest- 
ing land it is, but for practical settlement we hear too much 
about swamps and tsetse flies. This does not at all invalidate 
the interest of the account which Miss Macleod gives of a country 
that must be delightful to tour in by those whose nervous system 


is not upset by insect and other pests. The search for the 
Falls of the Mao Kabi in territory ceded to the Germans is a 
very exciting piece of writing. The author and her friend, 
Mrs. Talbot, had to be carried across water more than once on 
a black man’s shoulder, and this was not altogether an agreeable 
experience, as the bearer “‘ jerked us steadily backwards till 
it became a question of knee-grip and endurance.” They 
had also some difficult journeying over granite boulders. It 
was made all the worse because the water-bottle had sprung a 
leak, and the throats of the party “‘ became so parched that we 
could hardly swallow and grew sick.” But success crowned 
their efforts : 

Meantime we pressed through the low trees in search of a spot that would 
command a view of the river below, and suddenly the coarse vegetation, that 
had hitherto surrounded and almost overwhelmed us, gave way to bare rock. 
rhere, at a great distance below, was a still quiet pool, girt in on either side with 
rugged cliff. Fish-eagle circled over it, and hippopotami crashed through the 
bush that grew upon its brink ; and, echoing round its mighty walls, came from 
above the sound of rushing water. 

It can easily be guessed with what light hearts and eager steps 
they now pressed on. The dwelling-place of the legendary 
Djinn of the Falls was no longer a mystery. 

Dense bush barred our way : we pushed through it and saw the river beneath 
us racing turbulently between high granite walls, till of a sudden the ground 
broke, and with a roar the mass of water vanished. On the farther side rose 
another wall of rock, like to the one on which we stood, and away to the horizon 
stretched a green wooded landscape. . . . Whether it were the sheer 
descent, with nothing between us and the seething torrent below, or the anger 
of the Djinn of the Falls that he feared, Kukaua lifted up his voice and wailed 
in very terror. The reverberation between those mighty walls of rock was 
tremendous, but we held on till we reached the depths, and presently crept 
out upon a ledge of rock and sheltered behind a huge boulder, whence we could 
look up. Witb a velocity gained from the succession of rapids above, large 
volumes of water leapt into the dark pool below. A mass of rock jutted out 
from the face of the cliff, down which it swept, and against it the torrent lashed 
itself into greater fury. Spray rose in drenching clouds, and from above a 
beam of sunshine pierced the glistening drops, and through them shone a 
rainbow messenger of peace in that stormy strife of waters. 

The Falls were named after Miss Macleod “ les chutes Macleod.”’ 

The chapter on the Tuburi Lakes is full of exciting adven- 
tures, for in the water in which they stood up to the waist 
crocodiles were swimming and they had to climb trees for safety. 
In the Tuburi villages they were fortunate enough to see the 
harvest dance, although the natives there are very suspicious 
of white people, and only consented to the performance after 
many presents had been given and received. The dance Miss 
Macleod describes as being of a ‘‘ cake-walk character”’; but 
at the end four girls danced a very intricate step, something 
like the Highland fling. The hair of the white women excited 
the curiosity of the natives to a degree, and they would have 
let it down in order that the full mystery of its length might 
be made visible; but the sous-officier begged them not to, 
lest it should be thought they were devils and treated accordingly. 
This very primitive people seem to attend to the cultivation 
of the soil. They make furrows with big wooden hand-hoes 
and grow maize and guinea-corn between the ridges. Every 
house had a garden plot with tobacco plant in it. The flower 
of this is used by the natives for cleaning their teeth. 

The Wadama people sold a good many things, and were 
eager to obtain cloth as payment. This was not for the purpose 
of clothing their nakedness; they spread it over the roofs 
of their houses to make them fine. The men were also anxious 
to obtain old bottles and tins ; but they put them to unexpected 
uses, the inner sheeting out of a tin of digestive biscuits becoming 
an ornament to a man’s hair, “ where it glistened and flashed 
gaudily in the brilliant sunshine.”” The account of the habits of 
these natives is a valuable addition to our knowledge of primitive 
life. We have been able to glance only at a very small portion 
of a book which is interesting from opening to finish; but 
perhaps we have said enough to stimulate sufficient interest to 
make our readers look into it for themselves. 

MR. WALTER DE LA MARE’S VERSE. 
The Listeners and Other Poems, by Walter de la Mare. (Constable.) 
IT was very fitting that Mr. Walter de la Mare’s book on verse should appear 
in a small and modest form. The neat little quarto, so plain and yet s9 satis- 
factory, seems appropriate to the appeal of the writer. Whoever comes strange 
to his work will, perhaps, feel a little surprise at his title, vet it has been selected 
with good judgment, although the little poem which suppiies it, for some obscure 
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reason, has been thrust away into the latter halt of the volume. It is the finest 
piece in it, and the weekly paper in which it first appeared was to be envied. 
We have very frequently heard fine judges of poetry say how much they like 
this. It had a great deal to do with making the name of the author. To 
describe it is difficult, and quotation is scarcely fair either, although we cannot 
refrain from giving the first four lines : 
“Is there anybody there?” said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 
And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor. 
That is Mr. de la Mare in his romantic vein. But perhaps the curious detailed 
observation of men and women, and dogs and cats and other animals is a still 
more pronounced characteristic. Look, for example, at this lifelike description 
of “ The Tailor” : 
Sometimes he stays, and o’er his thread 
Leans sidelong his old tousled head ; 
Or stoops to peer with half-shut eye 
When some strange footfall echoes by ; 
Till clearer gleams his candle’s spark 
Into the dusty summer dark. 
Then from his crosslegs he gets down, 
To find how dark the evening’s grown ; 
And hunched-up in his door he’ll hear 
The cricket whistling crisp and clear ; 
And so beneath the starry grev 
Will mutter half a seam away. 
It is in his verse written for children that his curious fancy finds its best scope; 
but even in the serious poems which compose this volume there is abundance. 
We can scarcely take a poem which has not a fine instance of it. For example, 
listen to the description of ‘‘ Never-to-be ”’ : 
His hound is mute; his steed at will 
Roams pastures deep with asphodel ; 
His queen is to her slumber gone ; 
His courtiers mute lie, hewn in stone ; 
He hath forgot where he did hide 
His sceptre in the mountain-side. 
At times Mr. de la Mare reminds us of Herrick and at times of William Blake, 
but only in a distant manner. There is no doubt that an authentic personality 
is expressed in these poems, and it is a personality very modern, full of romance 
and charm, fanciful without ever falling into mere conceits and prettiness. 
The book gives him his diploma as a real poet of our time. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Cost of It, by Eleanor Mordaunt. (William Heinemann.) 

THE hero of Miss Eleanor Mordaunt’s new novel is of mixed blood—the son 
of a Creole and an Englishman. Not until he has reached manhood is the fact 
that his mother may still live made known to him, together with the infor- 
mation that she is a Creole whom his father secretly married while at Monter- 
racine and afterwards deserted. Sir James Mostyn is not a little angered 
when his son refuses to see that desertion in the same light with him; the pair 
come to harsh words, and the son is faced with the necessity to choose between 
allegiance to one parent or the other. He decides to seek out his mother, if, 
as seems not improbable, she still lives. Even before his arrival at Monter- 
racine the difficulties of his position begin to press upon him ; but he has never 
any temptation to turn back from his self-imposed venture. On arrival he 
meets with the utmost kindness trom the English colony, in particular from 
one Hallett, whom eventually he decides to take into his confidence with 
regard to his search for his mother. Hallett is able to help him, knows some- 
thing of Mostyn’s mother’s estate, which is one of the finest on the island, but 
is badly managed and battened upon by a horde of the woman’s relatives. 
There is pity in the older man’s heart for the youngster who is about to grapple 
with a situation for which it will need great strength of character to overcome 
the difficulties. Henry Mostyn enters gallantly for the conflict with super- 
stition, racial hatred and ignorance, and very soon it is obvious to him that 
there must be no half-measures with his mother’s relatives. Carefully, sympa- 
thetically and convincingly Miss Mordaunt traces in the years that follow 
the influence on Henry Mostyn’s character of close companionship with that 
race from which he has sprung and which he shrinks from with a natural but 
unconscious repugnance. At first rebuffed by some portion of the English 
colony who find it difficult to overlook his position as his mother’s son, he later 
refuses to accept their kindly attempts at reparation, and, finally, as seems 
inevitable with a man of his implacable justice and hatred of hypocrisy, torces 
himself to unnecessary use of the language of that mother, together with 
insistence upon his mixed parentage. The story ends on a sad note, but one 
that is not out of keeping with the trend of the tale. Miss Mordaunt is to be 
congratulated upon a suggestive and engrossing piece of work, which should be 
read by those who enjoy good workmanship and able characterisation. 

Blinds Down, by Horace Annesley Vachell. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 

THE moral of Blinds Down is not hard to find. Mr. Vachell is in the camp of 
those who are against the once too common practice of sheltering youth from 
knowledge. There are two heroines to his story ;_ the first, Rosetta Mauleverer, 
mother to the second. The scene is laid in Charminster, a little sleepy country 
town, where the Hon. Misses Mauleverer, half-sisters to Rosetta, are the spoiled 
darlings of the little society of which they are the centre. Mid-Victorian in 
their outlook, charitable, kindly, but narrow, Prudence and Jacqueline have all 
their lives been sheltered from intrusion of the seamy side of life; so it comes 
that the motherless child of their father’s middle-age and second marriage, 
Rosetta, shares the same easy fate from childhood to womanhood. Young, 
ardent and speculative, she is vaguely aware of wider horizons than those which 
circumscribe her half-sisters’ lives and her own; but it is not until all doors 
are closed to escape, by her marriage with Sir Rodney Brough, that knowledge 
comes to her. Brough is sent out to India and Rosetta goes with him; the 
sisters, who have engineered the quashing of an impossible sentimental episode 
with Septimus Lovibond, the Vicar’s son, while conscious of having acted for 
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the best, are visited by vague doubts as to Rosetta’s happiness. These doubts 
are not laid to rest when, a few years later, the young wife returns to Charminster 
on a visit with her husband; they are justified when Rosetta leaves her child 
in their care. Rosetta leaves for South Africa with Sir Rodney, and later the 
sisters hear, through him, of her death. But Rosetta is not dead; in reality 
she has cast in her lot with Septimus Lovibond. Later, when her child Rose’s 
future happiness is at stake, she appears in Charminster, masquerading undet 
another name. The successful deception is not plausible, but may be accepted 
aS necessary to the story’s development. Eventually Rosetta is instrumental 
in rescuing her daughter from the sisters’ repetition of a similar error to the one 
that wrecked her own life in the past. 


The Silver Medallion, by Percy James Brebner. (Mills and Boon.) 

THE central idea of The Silver Medallion promises well. At the story’s opening 
we are introduced to a secret gambling club—its headquarters in London—which 
is in reality a far-reaching organisation by which the various members, while 
obtaining an opportunity of indulging in high play. through dealing out death 
to its too fortunate habitués, attempt to maintain a more equal balance of fortune 
between poor and rich. It is not unusual for the unsuspecting to be drawn 
into membership without being made aware of the real nature of their responsi- 
bilities ; this happens to Jack Lindsey at the story’s opening, and in the course 
of its unfolding the reader is introduced to more than one member of “ The 
Brotherhood of the World,’’ who would gladly barter his fortune for freedom 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that Chauncey Batchelor, as an outsider, 
should be not a little surprised at the attitude taken by his friend Derrick Rawson 
towards Philip Gale, who is obviously something of an adventurer, when the latter 
comes forward as a suitor for Aurea Dennison, his wife’s cousin. Batchelor 
himself is in love with Aurea; but before matters can be amicably settled 
between them there is a story full of incident to be told. This story might 
have been a much better one than it is, for the material is good ; as it is, it is 
sufficiently interesting to hold the reader’s attention to the end 


A SELF-SOWN WOOD. 


3y GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

T is often cited as a matter for wonder, or at least some 
degree of surprise, that when a wood of one kind of tree is 
cut down, quite other kinds of trees soon appear as seedlings. 
But country-folk, who are familiar with the ways of woodland, 
know that such changes are only in the ordinary course of 

events. The ground under trees is full of various nuts and seeds, 
brought by birds and squirrels as well as wind-blown. While it 
is covered with woody growth and there is but little light and sun- 
warmth reaching the earth, the state of things is not favourable 
to development, so that the seed, after lying dormant for some time, 
either decays or germinates feebly and throws up a weak, leggy 
growth that is of no account. Many seeds, after lying for some 
time, perish in this way, but some retain the possibility of vitality 
for a number of years, and meanwhile the supply is continually 
renewed. As soon as the wood is cut down, the conditions at the 
earth surface are changed. The sun warms the ground and the 
combined action of heat, light and moisture stimulates the 
seeds. The same occurs with the lower plants in copses of under- 
wood. These copses are usually allowed to grow for seven years 
For the last three years before cutting, when the leafy branches 
meet and mingle overhead, there is hardly any wild growth below- 
One pushes through with some difficulty, finding only the carpet 
of dead leaves underfoot. But as soon as the copse is cut the seed 
stored in the ground comes to life. By the second year there are 
masses of Primroses and Campions, and, in some places, a pe1fect 
turf of seedling Foxgloves, while the bulbs of the Bluebells and the 
creeping roots of the Wood Anemones take heart again and flower 
and flourish. 

A small wood of ten acres adjoins my garden. Formerly it 
was a wood of Scotch Fir of some seventy years’ growth. Under 
the close-growing trees the ground was bare but for a scant sprinkling 
of Whortleberry, Heath and Bracken at the lighter edges. Thirty- 
five years ago the Firs were cut and the ground left bare. Soon it 
became covered with Heath, Ling and short Bracken, and, on one 
side especially, a stronger growth of Whortleberry. Then, year by 
year, tree seedlings of many kinds came up in considerable quantity, 
so that there was not a yard of ground without one or more. This 
went on for some nine or ten years before the land came into my 
hands, and by then the seedlings were, in many places, so thick 
that it was impossible to get between them. From that time 
onwards the problem was how best to thin them, also to cut out 
a few paths on the easiest lines to serve the future laying out of 
the ground where house and garden were to be. 

What is most remarkable about these few acres of seedling 
growth is the large number of trees and shrubs of native species 
that are present. The larger trees are represented by Beech, 
Oak, Ash, Spanish Chestnut, Lime, Birch, and Scotch Fir. I believe 
I may say that every British conifer and evergreen is among them, 
except Box; for, besides the seedlings that one would expect 
from the original Firs, there is a spontaneous growth of Spruce, 
Larch, Yew and Juniper, also Holly in abundance Ivy and 
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Honeysuckle, both of woody growth, though hardly classed as trees, 
are in plenty ; the latter in large quantity—in many places cove.- 
ing the floor of the wood with a treacherous knee-high tangle that 
makes walking difficult. Of the Apple tribe there aie no fewer than 
six, namely, Mountain Ash, White Beam, Wild Cherry, Crab, White- 
thorn and Blackthorn 
more, and though it is at the top of a dryhill, several plants of Willow, 


There are a few saplings of Ash and Syca- 


evidently from wird-blowing of the feathered seeds. There are also 
Hazel Elder, 
though fairly frequent in the 


and Broom and Gorse. Of less common shrubs, 


neighbourhood, there is one example 
ot Alder Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula), a bush that always arrests 


me with a sense of interest I cannot Sav why, as it 1s not 
fur Royvat INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


HIS exhibition, which 
next, the 22nd inst., by His Majesty the King, promises 
to be the most important of its kind ever held, either in 
To the student of horti- 


culture, especially, the exhibition at the Chelsea Hospital] 


is to be opened on Wednesday 


this country or in the world. 
grounds will be of intense interest, inasmuch as there will be on 
view all that is newest and best pertaining to British as well as 
foreign gardening. It is now over fifty vears since a similar exhibi- 
tion was held in this country, and the enormous improvements 
effected amony fruits and vegetables 
during that time are by no means fully known, even by those who 


which have been flowers, 
are in close and constant touch with the subject. 

Apart from what has been done in the hybridisation of Orchids, 
Roses, herbaceous and other flowers, the flora of distant lands has 
heen taken toll of to enrich our gardens, with the result that new 
species which are quite hardy in this country have been raised 


n their thousands from seeds and roots sent home by collectors 


in China, Russia, Australia, New Zealand and elsewhere, species 
which, even of no great beauty themselves, provide the hybridist 
with excellent new material for his work. In hardy shrubs this is 
not the 


the exhibition will be the groups of these new plants and, in some 


particularly noticeable, and least interesting feature of 
instances, their hybrids 

Rock gardening, too, has undergone a wonderful change in 
recent years, and the numerous examples of rock and water yardens 
which are being crected at Chelsea will not be without their lesson. 
After making due allowance for the fact that many of the plants 
used to furnish these gardens have been vrown under artificial 
conditions, there will still be many ideas in construction and design 
that the 


and amateur will 


student 


find useful. The 
skill of the best 
designers and 
constructors ol 
rock and water 
gardens in the 
country will be 
displayed side 


by side. 


Unfortu- 


nately, owing to 
the early date 
the exhibition 


will not be quite 
typical of British 
horticulture, inas- 
much as many of 
ol 


the produc ts 


gardens, 


our g 


such, for instance, 


as Roses, Sweet 
Peas, many her- 
baceous flowers, 
fruits and vege- 
tables, will have — C. Ponting. WIRE-NETTING 
been grown 
under artificial conditions. On the other hand, the exhibits 
of those which are staged will demonstrate the skill of 
British gardeners in bringing to perfection flowers, fruits and 


vegetables out of season It will also be interesting to compare 
the exhibits from Japan, France, Germany, Holland and Belgium 
with those from growers in the United Kingdom, and the inter- 


change of ideas among the representatives of these countries will 
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conspicuous or specially beautiful ; perhaps it is because one only 
comes upon it now and then, and because it is one of the woodland 
things that no one seems to know the name of. There is one example 
in a wood not far off that has assumed the shape of a tree, with a 
single tall trunk about five inches thick. 

Those mentioned account for twenty-five of our native trees 
and hard-wooded shrubs, not counting Ivy and Honeysuckle. 
I can only think of fourteen others that are not represented. 
are Elm, Wych Elm,.Poplar, Field Maple, Alder, Horse Chestnut, 
Walnut and Hornbeam among trees; and of shrubs, Dogwood, 
Viburnum Opulus and V. Lantana, common Buckthorn, Spindle- 


These 


tree and Privet. 


GARDEN. 





FOR 


do much towards bringing about that feeling of goodwill so greatly 
desired by statesmen of all the countries involved. The conference 
on legislation in connection with plant diseases and pests, to be 
held on the 24th inst., will be of special interest. 

The educational section, where the exhibits will be composed 
of materials and apparatus relating to the extermination of fungoid 
and insect pests, the Mendelian laws as they affect plant hybridism, 
the soil in relation to plant growth, grafting and budding and many 
other of the mysteries surrounding the ancient craft of gardening, 
will be one of the most valuable adjuncts of this great show, and 
one that is calculated to confer a lasting and useful object-lesson. 





A Beautirut HERBACEOUS PLANT. 

ONE of the most beautiful and useful herbaceous flowers of recent introduc- 
tion is the Avens Jisted by nurserymen as Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. This is a 
vigorous plant, the branching flower stems of which reach a height of about 
eighteen inches. The blossoms are large and semi-double, reminding one in 
shape of those of the double-flowered Cherry ; but their colour is bright scarlet, 
and compares favourably with that of the well-known bedding Pelargonium 
Paul Crampell. The stout flower-stems are prettily bedecked with the Straw- 
berry-like leaves which are characteristic of most of the Avens. Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw is an excellent plant for grouping towards the tront of the herbaceous 
border ; but a still better position would be a large lawn bed, where it could be 
massed to perfection. Although most of the Avens wili grow very well in rather 
poor soil, the variety under notice should be given a well-manured position 
in addition tc its value in the garden, the flowers are splendid tor cutting, the 
branching stems, w:th their foliage intact, }ending themse'ves well to ta-teful 
Used in conjunction with any white flowers obtainable, a very 
H. 


arrangement. 
pretty scheme of indoor decoration could be obtained. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
WIRE-NETTING FOR SWEET PEA CLUMPS. 
S1r,—This year I decided to use wire-netting for the Sweet Pea clumps 
in my garden, as 
the clumps are all 
round the borders 
of ae grass lawn 
[he initial expense, 
compared with 
seem 
but 
wire can 
again 
again, the first cost is 
of little moment. I 
purchased _twenty- 
five feet wire- 
netting, or half aroll, 
of 
Four feet of this was 
used for each clump 


sticks, may 
rather 


as the 


large 
be 


used and 


ot 


two-inch mesh. 


and is ample for 
twelve Sweet Pea 
plants. Fifty stout 


bamboo sticks, each 
seven feet long, cost 
half-a-crown. Three 
of 
for a 


driven 


these are used 
aud 
the 
with a 
the 
verv 
The 
appear 


clump, 
are into 
ground 
result 
ticm 
pea 

to 
cling very readily to 
sticks. From 


mallet ; 
is a 

tixture. 
Copyright, 


PEAS. 


SWEET 


plants 


the wire, and have a much more tidy appearance than with 
the interest shown in my clumps I should think that this method of using 
wire-netting must be unknown. The wire and sticks cost ten shillings and 
sixpence. Last year I spent five shillings in sticks for the same number ol 
clumps and have nothing to show for the money, whereas the netting will last 
some years. The wire is joined by twisting the cut ends together with the 
fingers, and the sticks are interlaced with the meshes of the netting. —CLARENCE 


PONTING 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTcHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


To Correct Drawinc THE Bopy AWAY FROM THE BALt. up there thinking themselves at home again It might be well worth the 
HERE is one rather common form of golfing ineffectiveness which while of the Mvnheers to set their children to work collecting the balls along the 


is, 1 believe, able to be cured, or, if not cured, at least much alleviated shore. There are some people who would charge a large commission for su¢ 


by the right kind of self-suggestion. It is a failing of many, and 
especially, curiously enough, of young golfers, to draw back at 
the moment their club comes to the ball, lifting the body and 
getting all the weight on the right leg. The result ot this is that 
they get no power into the stroke at all, unless indeed they are abnormal players, 
and do it all off the right leg in the manner of Taylor. Now, you will often 
find that plavers who have this failing drive vastly better in the teeth of a wind 
than they drive down it, and if you watch them you will see that in the wind’s 
teeth they do not draw back and throw all the weight of the body on the right 
leg, as their common tendency is. The reason of this, I make no doubt, is that 
when they feel the wind 
pressing against them, 
that pressure informs 
them, perhaps without 
their realising that they 
have received the infor- 


mation, that if the ball oar 
is to be persuaded at all é \ 


to fly in face of such an 
adverse current it must 
have some force, and 
some of their body 
weight, behind it. Asa 
consequence, they quite 
unconsciously correct 
their evil tendency, 
bring the weight of the 
body forward as the club 
meets the ball, and so 
get good power into it. 
Now, this being so, the 
means of checking their 
natural tendency, which 
1 should suggest to 
golfers who are thus 
afflicted, is to imagine 
themselves, in ordinary 
circumstances, to be 
driving into the teeth of 
a stiff wind. Let them 
try to suppose that 
there is the pressure of 
a gale against them. 
If they can succeed in 
giving themselves this 
suggestion with suffi- 
cient force, then they 
will naturally and with- 
out any further effort 
drive as if the gale ac- 
tually was in their face, 
will throw their weight 
into the stroke and be 
in the right way to cure 
their evil habit. 


WuereE BALLS ARE { 
WasHED UP IN 
HOLLAND. 


I suppose we have 
all heard legends from 
time to time of golf balls 
driven into the sea off 
Point Garry, at North 
Berwick, and _ carried 
over to the coast of Hol- 
land or Denmark, to be 
picked up by the Dutch- hee, 
men as common objects 
of the seashore. I, at 
least, have heard these 
tales frequently, and 
never knew whether 
they were legendary or 


no, nor had I any idea SIR GEORGE 


at what point or points, 

if anywhere, of that extensive coast-line the balls were to be found. 1 have 
now a letter from a correspondent telling me that a friend of his went once tor 
wild swan-shooting to a house on the Ring (something) Fiord on the West Jutland 
Coast, and that there he saw a sea-chest full of golf balls which had been pit ked 
up on the shores ot that fiord—so that is bringing the thing down to a fairly 
small point. It is possible, by looking in almost any atlas, to find out where 
West Jutland is, and some atlases are so liberal of information as even to tell 
vou the locality of this particular and hard-named fiord. But if there the sea casts 
up its golf balls, probably it does so at many another point, or inlet, of the same 
coast, and since our golf ball makers are willing to give sums varying from five- 
pence to ninepence for old balls, I would suggest to them that it might be worth 
their while to advertise in the local newspapers, if there are any, of Jutland 
and its neighbourhood for these old balls. It is to be remarked that all this 
is a very sand-duney and golf-links-like country, so perhaps the golf balls come 





a valuable suggestion as this. I, on the contrary, offer it freely, of my royal 
and ancient bounty 
How Tuey Ger THERE. 


It has. however, been further mooted that this resurgence of the golt balls 
on the coast of Holland is not likely to occur nearly so liberally now that most 
of the golfing world is playing with heavier-than-water balls. None of th 
small balls which are now in the fashion float in fresh water, as we have all 
found out, sometimes to our cost. But whether they sink in salt water also, 


which is a more buovant fluid, 1 do not know, having played lately at Prest- 
wick onlv, of seaside courses, where the drive has to be very erratic indeed 

it it is to carry one out 
o sea Possibly it is 
not necessary, however, 
for a ball to float in 
order to be taken by the 


sea to Jutland, for there 


may be sub-surface cu 
rents which might con 
duct it It would be 
very interesting, and 


really scientifically in- 
structive, if we could 
find out at what point 
or points of the British 
coasts a ball has to 
enter the sea in order 
to reappear in Jutland 
It is quite possible tha 
an Irish ball might b 
conveyed thither, round- 
ing Cape Wrath and 
going by way of the 
Pentland Firth, and it 
is not at all necessary to 
suppose that only the 
East Coast of Scotland 
balls land in Holland 
It might even prove 
that thev were not East 
Coast balls at all which 
were collected in the 
sea-chest aforesaid. But 
it is to be feared that 
there is no sufficiently 
distinct local marking 
of balls for their port 
of embarkation to be 
identitied, especially 
after a long passage 
H. G. H. 

fur Limir Reacuep 

It is always rather 
refreshing to find that 
the limit of misdirected 
ingenuity has been 
reached in any branch of 
human endeavour It 
has surely been reached 
in regard to professional 
golf competitions by a 
contest that took place 
“vy last week. Four eminent 
professionals took part 
in what is called a “ four 
ball aggregate score 
match ”’ a four - ball 
match in which the 


./ . : 
-~\ scores of the two sides 
? es ur lemnly ided 
{ 5s uU c ac ec 

—_ \ { a 

hk LOS together It seems to 
me that nearly every 
undesirabl end, of 
which it is possible to 


ALEXANDER think, must be attained 


by this method, \ 
four-ball match is a tedious business at best from the spectators’ point of view 
even when all putts are not holed out ; here the necessity for every putt being 
holed adds to the tedium by consuming yet a little more time Again, in watch 
ing an ordinary four-ball match it is extremely difficult for the onlooker to 
discover the exact state of the score; under the new conditions it must be 
not only difficult, but utterly impossible without the use of card and pencil 
It is an eternal mystery why those who engage professionals to play exhibition 
matches insist so frequently on their playing four-ball matches \ four-bal! 
match may, or may not, be a very good game to play, but it is beyond doubt 
a miserable game to watch. rhere is so much going on at one and the same 
time that it is impossible to watch any one player or any one shot properly 
There is nothing to see but a whirling and bewildering vision of clubs, legs and 
arms—save on the putting green, where the proceedings are protracted to an 


intolerable extent. As to the snvectators knowing who is winning or who Is 
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losing, or what is happening in any single respect, that, of course, is out of the 
question. If this be true of the ordinary four-ball match—and from much 
weary and compulsory watching I believe it to be so—it is much more true of 
this newest form of competition, which must surely possess every fault that is 
conceivably possible 
Tue Dutness or NOVELTIES 

It is a standing testimony to the real excellence of the game of golf that 
attempts to introduce novel and “ sensational” features into it are, as a rule, 
dismal and complete failures. I confess to have been often taken in by these 
specious proposals. I have imagined beforehand that some freakish contest 
would be hugely amusing, and that to see a gentleman putting while standing 
on one leg or haply on his head would titillate a jaded appetite. As a matter 
of fact, these things turn out unutterably depressing. Could anything have 
been more hopelessly tiresome than the blindfold match ? It was the dreariest 
of all farces, and I make no doubt, though I was not there to see it, that the 
gentleman playing in armour was but little more entertaining. It is recorded 
that a golfer armed with a champagne bottle once defeated another who 
had all his clubs; and I have heard of a match in which one party undertook 
to drink a small whisky and soda on each of the eighteen tees. The first match 
was only ridiculous, the second disgusting, but from the onlooker’s point of view 
me was probably as dull as the other. A freak match should never last for 
longer than three or four holes, and it should be conducted far from the lime- 
light of the daily Press. Then it may, though it probably will not, be amusing ; 
otherwise it is invariably odious. The strictest and apparently dullest orthodoxy 
will be found by far the most entertaining in the end 

St. ANDREWS AND Mr. BLACKWELI 

When we read the other day that Mr. Edward Blackwell had won the St 
Andrews medal in 79, and that the next best score was 83, our unspoken verdict 
was probably something like this—that Mr. Blackwell must have played rather 
well and everyone else rather badly. If so, we hardly, I expect, did justice 
either to the winner or the loser, because we did not make enough allowance 
for the difficulty of St. Andrews I have just seen one or two good golfers 
who have been there, and they give rather a dismal account of it. There is 
much broken ground all over the course, which makes golf no easier; but the 
chief difficulty is in the greens. The centres of some of them have been re- 
turfed, and the very accurate approacher who can get his ball to rest on this 
little turf oasis may reap a rich reward. If the ball is not on the oasis, it is a 
rare feat to take less than three putts. This sad state of things is not the fault 
of any human agency, but of last summer’s drought aggravated by the 
ridiculously dry spring Downpours of rain are apparently wanted at 


CORRESPO 


A THREATENED CORNER IN LYME REGIS 
[To tue Eptror or “* Country Luire.’’} 

Sir,—With reference to the letter in your issue of May 4th from Mr. A. R. Powys, 

may I be allowed to add a few words about a most important discovery that 

About eighteen feet east of the present bridge there 

exists an arched vault, of masonry of typical twelfth century work, crossing 


was made last year 


under the street This was evidently one of the spans of an ancient bridge 
under which the river ran at a time when its bed was much wider than it is now 
It would appear that in the fourteenth or fifteenth century the river-bed was 
deepened some eight feet, and the larger bridge now standing built to take the 
whole volume of the stream. It is very possible that the retaining walls ot the 
existing roadway conceal other arches of the old bridge, and what remains 
there are should be carefully protected from vandalism. The arch I have spoken 
of belongs to the time when the Manor of Lyme was in the hands of Bishop 
Roger of Caen, Abbot of Sherborne, one of the greatest Norman builders.— 
Cc. W. H. Dicker (vice-president and editor of the Dorset Field Club), 
Pvydeltrenthide Vicarage, Dorchester, Dorset. 


A BIRD VISITOR TO SURREY. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’) 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know if it is possible that a sea-eagle can have 
been seen in this locality The circumstances are as follows: A groom, named 
Howard, in the employ of Mr. 
Davidson of Shalford, while out 
exercising about three weeks 
ago saw a very large bird on 
the ground close to the edge of 
a pool near Peasmarsh, at a 
distance of about one hundred 
yards; when disturbed it flew 
off in the direction of Guildford 
Howard states that he had 
never seen so large a _ bird 
before, and on returning 
* Bewick” was referred to, 
and, on looking through the 
illustrations, he formed the 
opinion that the bird was a sea- 


eagle.—H. W. P 
WHITE EGGS OR 
BROWN. 

{To tHe EDITOR 
Sir,—Would you kindly in- 
form me in your next issue 
which is supposed to be 
the most nutritious, a white- 
shelled hen’s egg or a brown.— 
DUCKLING 
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St. Andrews, and these do not often happen on that very dry East Coast. Mr. 
Blackwell triumphed alone over these difficult conditions, and he has since 
been triumphing in the Midlands. First of all, in the amateur and professional 
match he put Bloxham, the leader of the professionals, to the rout, and that 
on his own course at Leamington. Then he won the Midland championship 
with a very fine score, beating the nearly unbeatable Mr. Woolley and a number 
of other good players very comfortably. No one seems in better fettle for the 
amateur championship than Mr. Blackwell. 
LaDY INTERNATIONALS. 

Perhaps nothing shows so well the intense keenness of lady golfers as 
the fact that just before their championship begins they should be willing to 
undergo the considerable additional strain of playing Internationa! matches 
for two days. The poor fragile men sometimes grumble sadly at having to 
play for one additional day. Again, it is another proof of splendid enthusiasm 
that Miss Ceci] Leitch should have started in the final match at Turnberry 
between England and Scotland without having had breakfast. It appears that 
she was not called in time, and woke oniy at 9.30 to discover that the match 
began at ten. She duly appeared breakfastless on the tee at the appointed 
hour, and was not unnaturally beaten. I cannot help thinking that a mak 
International under similar circumstances would have insisted on breakfast 
and let his adversary wait for him. In spite of Miss Leitch’s defeat, England 
beat Scotland very comfortably, and as they also beat Ireland and Wales, 
they duly won the Miller Trophy. Their team was a very strong one, and two 
Cheshire players, Miss Ravenscroft and Miss Chambers, particularly distin- 
guished themselves. Ireland, with two wins, came second, Scotland third, 
and poor Wales last with no wins at all. Nevertheless, Wales did far beiter 
than usual, and Miss Duncan played quite admirably and won all her matches. 

Str GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

Among the many famous achievements of Sir George Alexander must be 
numbered that of haying had a considerable share in founding one of the few 
public courses around London. This is the course at Hainault Forest in Essex, 
which is under the control of the London County Council. A pleasant, spacious, 
undulating piece of land where there is plenty of room for any number of 
municipal golfers to disport themselves. Sir George was chairman of the 
committee which had the managing of the course, and, together with J. H. 
Taylor and other distinguished people, took part in a foursome whereby the 
course was opened. At this distance of time I cannot be sure whether he won 
it, but I rather think he did. To narrate his non-golfing achievements is so 
clearly superfluous that I do not attempt the task B. D. 


NDENCE. 


HARROW COUNTY SCHOOL BOYS IN CAMP. 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—May I be permitted to make a few remarks in reply to those in your last 

issue concerning our school camp. The boys get their dinners in the schoo} 

dining-hall, where well-cooked vegetables, etc., are served in abundance. They 

cook a dinner themselves only once a week, and on this occasion a piece of meat 

and a few potatoes are as much as a boy can manage with a Scout’s billycan, 

Milk is plentiful and fresh. The menu for breakfast and tea is left to the boy, 

who acts on the advice of his parents. It usually includes a liberal supply of 

eggs. The meals are served regularly, and there are no long intervals between 

them. Cocoa seems to be much more popular than tea. The helplessness 

of most of the boys during their first day is striking. They do not know how to 

prepare their food in the proper order—will cook meat and let it go cold while 

they boil potatoes; they cannot make themselves comfortable on the ground, 

and they have very elementary ideas as to the tidiness of tents and ground. 

At the end of a week they are fairly expert and thoroughly happy.—ErRNest 

Youne 

A VILLAGE BATHING POOL. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 

Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a village bathing pool. It speaks 

for itself; and it occurred to me that other villages might like to copy it, 
as it Is so simple to con- 
struct.— F. E. Green. 


THE SQUIRREL AND A 
NEW RIVAL. 

[To THE EDITOR] 
S1r,-—There is trouble in store 
tor the common squirrel that 
sooner or later will have to 
be reckoned with. I refer to 
the importation of the Cana- 
dian squirrel, which bids fair 
to oust the native species 
Wherever the two species come 
into contact the alien wages 
war upon the native and is 
invariably the conqueror. The 
intruder is an estray from the 
Zoological Gardens, and _ its 
lively antics afford a good deal 
of amusement to onlookers in 
Regent’s Park outside the Zoo. 
\ few years ago the common 
squirrel was one of the features 
of Kew Gardens, particularly 
among the beech trees and in 
the more secluded parts. To- 
day, however, there is not one 
British squirrel to be seen in the 
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gardens, all of them either having 
died in battle or been driven out of the 
neighbourhood since the introduction 
of the Canadian squirrel from Regent’s 
Park. The new-comer increases at an 
ularming rate, and it has just lately 
found its way into the Duke of North- 
umberland’s grounds at Syon House, 
uthough its only apparent means of 
doing so is by swimming the Thames 
separating the two gardens. Remark- 
able for its audacity and for its de- 
structive habits, the intruder by no 
means confines its attention to the 
beech trees and secluded parts, for at 
Kew it is often seen scampering 
among the flower-beds. Some are s» 
tame that they feed from visitors’ 
hands; others are inclined to be 
treacherous and even dangerous to 
children. The Canadian squirrel has a 
grey coat and a somewhat ugly, rat- 
like head. Although more destructive, 
it is certainly less beautiful than the 
common brown squirrel. I am told that 


when the grey squirrel was allowed to A HAPPY 


run wild on the Duke of Bedford’s estate 

at Woburn, precisely the same thing happened as at Kew, but happily steps were 
taken in good time to prevent it from spreading into the surrounding county 
Now, however, the grey squirrel is likely to spread far and wide, seeing that it 
has free access to the Thames side.—H. C. 


COTTAGE COOKERY. 
[To rue Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 

Si1r,—I have read with much interest the article in your issue of the 4th inst., 
entitled ‘“ Cookery for the Cottage,”’ as the question of the most suitable food 
for labourers in the country is one of the greatest importance. But I cannot 
help thinking that the recipes given in your article are much above the ordinary 
resources of labourers’ wives; anyhow, in this district the average cost of the 
dishes would be prohibitive, and the appliances required for the cooking are 
not available. It would be most interesting if you could supplement this article 
with another one appropriate to cottagers earning fifteen shillings per week, 
with six or eight children, where the only appliances consist of a small open 
fireplace, a frving-pan and asaucepan. Rent one shilling and sixpence per week 
with a small garden. The labourers in this district appear to live chiefly on 
new bread, with meat once a week, on Sunday, and it would be of real use it 
you could give 
some advice in 
another article 
as to the most 
suitable and 
cheap food to 
recommend to 
such families. 
I have heard that 
boiled rice 
with powdered 
dried fish is 
most nutritious 
and is certainly 
cheap, but I do 
not think that 
any labourer 
would touch it. 
Hoping that 
you will see 
your way to 
publish an 
article such 
as I have sug- 
gested.— ALBERT 
Pam. 

[This letter 
is referred to in 
‘* Country 
Notes.”’—Ep.] 
THE JERSEY 

AT HOME. 
[To THe Eprror.} 
Sir,—I think 
that perhaps the 
enclosed photo- 
graph may inte- 
rest you. It 
shows one of our 
Jersey cows tak- 
ing a look round. 

THE SPECTATOR. She spends 

a good deal 

of her time looking over her door, and seems to take great interest in the world 
outside, and especially in my camera.—PuyLiis VANSITTART NEALE. 





CAT AND ‘DOGS. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’ 
S5ir,—I send you herewith a photograph of my black cat and three dogs. The 
two near pups are greyhound and boarhound crosses, and the one almost hidden 
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is a bulldog. They always feed to- 
gether. The correspondence on the 
sickle some time back interested me, as 
the toothed sickle, or hook, is always 
used by farmers here for the native 
labour ALex. M. Apams, Bonongme, 
Marandellas, South Rhodesia 


STORY OF A ROBIN, 
lo tne Eprror 
Sir, —You may think the _ following 
ccount of a robin, who has lived on 
triendly terms with us for tour suc- 


cessive seasons, worthy of publica- 


tion. He first appeared in the summe 
of r909, being then in immature 
plumage He and another bird of the 
same age (they may have been brothers) 
suddenly established an intimacy with 
us, settling upon our knees for crumbs, 
ind fighting daily, even upon our very 


laps, for the monopoly of that part ot 


the garden In the bushes a robin of 

an older generation, bearing the 

marks of strife in the shape of a cut 

FAMILY across his cheek, constantly chased 
these two. Very likely he considered 

it his domain, before their advent rhey may have been his sons, ousting him 
from his own territory At any rate, in the course of the summer, he abdicated 
in their favour, and one of the youngsters established his supremacy over the 
other, who soon disappeared also, leaving his successful rival alone in possession 


ot that region, 
and of the privi- 
lege of crumbs on 
knees. He re- 
mained in enjoy- 
ment of these 
until September, 
when he left us, 
only to suddenly 
reappear and 
resume his 
familiar habits 
in the July of 
1910, when he 
returned alone 
and at once 
alighted upon our 
knees, this time 
in full adult 
plumage, de- 
manding crumbs. 
Throughout that 
summer he was 
our constant 
companion, 
whenever we 
were in the 
garden, until he 
left in the 
autumn. In the 
following vear he 
reappeared in 
June, at once 
settling down 
into his old wavs 
as though he had 
never been away. 





SELF-TAMED 


This instant 
resumption ot 
former habits has every year proved his identity, as there have never been 
any preliminaries to his triendship; he has always dropped at once into 
his previous relations. In 191t he had a nest, and when the little birds 
were hatched he would bring them to sit on the branches near, while he 
flew to and fro with crumbs from our knees to them. He went off in July 
that year, returning in early August and staying with us until October rhis 
year he came back in March, settling in his old way straight on to our knees 
as we chanced to sit in the garden, and the supply of cake not being at once to 
hand, he waited with patient comprehension while it was fetched from the house 

Since then he has been with us daily, though we guessed, from his frequent 
flights in the same direction, that he had a home of his own. One day when 
we were in a field near the garden, his familiar form was seen hopping to and fro, 
and a very slight search revealed the nest in a bank. He betrayed no uneasiness 
at our discovering it, nor seemed to have any desire to conceal it, and when we 
sat down a few feet from the nest, spreading the crumbs as usual, he at once 
appreciated the situation, flying openly backwards and forwards, with crumbs 
for the five children. He carefully provides them with a mixed diet, hunting 
in the bushes for grubs and caterpillars, pursuing flying game and adroitly 
catching it on the wing, sometimes breaking off to extract a nice worm from the 
grass, and managing with wonderful facility to carry all these wriggling dainties 
tucked away near the root of his bill; sometimes alighting to pick up a final 
piece of cake with his mouth already full of other articles of diet. He has now 
become quite brazen in his courage, settling repeatedly upon foot, knee or shoulder 
until duly fed, and willingly pecking at a piece of cake held in the hand, nor is 
he frightened by any noises that may be made near him. We have easily been 
able to take six consecutive photugraphs of him while he was feeding upon our 


knees, of which the enclosed is a specimen R. PRENDERGAST 
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PALLANT HOUSE. 

(To tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.”) 
Sir,—I am most interested in the account of the 
Pallant House at Chichester in your number for 
April 27th. I notice it is spoken of as “ Dodo 
House” or “Swan House”; but I can supply 
the correct reason for the presence of the strange 
birds which flank the old and beautiful iron gate 
which shows the monogram of Mr. Peckham, its 
one-time owner. The crest of the Peckhams was 
an ostrich, and undoubtedly these birds are meant 
for ostriches. There are various monuments to 
the Peckham family at Compton and Up Marden, 
some miles from Chichester, and there the ostrich 
crests may be seen.—J. A. Rua. 

[Our correspondent seems to have missed the 
letter from Mr. Hawes; but we are obliged to 
her for the additional information she gives.—Ebp.] 


GOLD-FISH 

(To tHe Epitror oF “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—I have an ornamental lily pond with a clay- 
puddled bottom in which I propose putting carp 
or other gold-fish Could you kindly tell me 
whether the carp would be likely to work in the 
clay and so disturb the clearness of the water ?— 
Ricwarp A. ELtis 

[Yes, if you stock carp the water will never 
be clear. This is the great drawback to them 
in ornamental water The gold-fish would not 
matter at all.—Eb.] 


[To tue Eprror oF “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—As a constant reader of Country Lire, I 
shall be much obliged if you or any of your 
readers can tell me the cause of gold-fish becom- 
ing white Is it from old age or from some 
disease ? And should they be removed before 
restocking with young gold-fish ?—E. T. L. 

[You do not say whether the white appearance 
is due to the colour fading or whether it is caused 
by white fungus. If it is in the skin, it is quite 
natural and the colour may return again. It has 
nothing to do with age. There is a theory that 
gold-fish kept in a shady place never attain such a 
rch colour as those having free access to sunlight, 
If the change is due to white fungus on the 
surface of the skin, it can be cured if it has not gone too far by giving the fish 
a bath of weak Condy’s Fluid.. The mixture should be a bright pink and the 
fish should stay in it about two hours. The pond or basin should be cleaned 
out before the’ fish are put back or any young fish put in —Ep 


WHERE THE 





A MOUSE AND POACHED EGGS. 
(To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirr.”’] 
Sir,—Broad Street, the principal thoroughfare of Reading, was the scene of a 
pretty and amusing incident on the afternoon of the 4th inst Messrs. Heelas were 
having a special display, and in one of the windows was a miniature lake, with 
trees, birds’ nests andthelike. In one of the shrubswas a blackbird’s nest with four 
eggs. Anumber of people were viewing this, when a nimble little mouse made its 
appearance and, espying the bird’s nest, examined its contents. Then it pro- 
ceeded to carry away the eggs one by one. Meanwhile the number of spectators 
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had increased to quite a crowd. Then the mouse 
suddenly reappeared, climbed into the nest and, 
after making itself supremely Comfortable, fell fast 
asleep. Nor was the sound sleep due to eating too 
many poached eggs, for these had previously been 
blown. Hundreds, if not thousands, of people saw 
the mouse either in the act of carrying off the eggs 
or when it was enjoying its slumbers.—C. H. P. 
THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirr."] 

Sir,—I think it will give pleasure to others 
to know that the red-necked phalarope is still 
holding its own—I had almost said is locally 
abundant—in one or two isolated little patches 
in the remoter portions of our land, and, under the 
protection now afforded by the landowners, the 
numbers have increased. I knew these facts, but 
it came as a joyous surprise to find, quite apart 
from “preserved remnants,” an independent 
colony of nearly a dozen pairs of this, the most 
charming and engaging of our British birds. They 
swim about heedless of man’s presence, seeking 
their insect prey, often pursuing it almost between 
one’s very legs. Never still an instant, they 
follow a mazy course in and out of bays, round 
island stones and through the scanty reeds, cease- 
lessly pursuing insects, now those on wing, now 
those swimming on the surface, now daintily 
securing one at rest on a tiny swaying stem ; 
everywhere they find a seeming abundance of 
their prey. Then, all at once, and for no apparent 
reason, with their sharp “‘ wit, wit, wit,” they are 
gone, pernaps thirty yards, perhaps out of sight, 
only to reappear as abruptly as they went, and 
immediately to resume their eager quest as 
though no interruption had occurred. In another 
bird, such restless and impulsive action might 
seem displeasing, but so consummately dainty is 
the phalarope’s manner that it over-rides such 
feeling, leaving only an impression of grace and 
elegance, coupled with an over-fiowing vitality. 
Whether swimming about their summer loch, 
where they somewhat jealously preserve their 
self-allotted portion of its surface, or, in company, 
searching the ebbing tide in winter-time, it is all 
the same; they are never still for a moment. 
On the water they seem as full of ceaseless movement as the wind-stirred ripples. 
The only time they progress slowly, and without these restless zigzag turnings, 
is when creeping to and from their tiny nest, so deeply seated in the grass that 
one has to be almost vertically above it before there is a chance of the eggs 
being seen, and even then the vegetation, scant though it is, always happens 
(or is it arranged ?) to screen them from one’s view. It has often been said 
that as soon as the eggs are laid the females absent themselves from all domestic 
duties. My notes do not bear out this idea. If the nest is quickly approached, 
its exact position having been located previously, one can sometimes see the 
bird (presumably the male) slip away through the grass; afterwards it will 
return and endeavour to divert attention from the nest. He is sometimes 
assisted by another bird (presumably the female). The two then go through 
a wonderful pantomime of broken wings and damaged legs, each pitifully 
distressed by your presence near the nest.—BrENTLEY BEETHAM. 





“THEY SWIM ABOUT HEEDLESS OF MAN’S PRESENCE.” 











